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James W. Cunningham 

The Movement for Church Renewal in Russia—1905-1906. The vitality, hopes, 
and ambitions of the Russian Orthodox Church are documented in this 
scholarly account of attempts at the renewal and revitalization of church 
life, which were abruptly cut off by revolution and civil war. 

384 pp. $9.95 ISBN 0-913836-70-2 

THE REVELATION OF LIFE ETERNAL 

Nicholas Arseniev 

With remarkable breadth of vision—encompassing such diverse phenomena as 
Sufi mysticism, the Rig-Veda, Australian tribal religions, and medieval religious 
poetry—Prof. Arseniev indicates both the decisive significance of the Chris¬ 
tian message and the historical preparation for it. An inspiring introduction 
to man’s universal quest for God and its fulfillment in the Gospel. 

128 pp. $5.95 ISBN 0-913836-00-1 

ST. THEODORE THE STUDITE ON THE HOLY ICONS 

Trans. Katharine P. Roth 

This is the latest contribution of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press to its Patristic 

Text Series. These essays by St. Theodore, written in the midst of the 

iconoclastic controversy of the 8th-9th century, affirm the incarnation and its 
meaning for icon veneration and life in Christ. This work constitutes an 
argument for the essential place of iconography in church life. 

115 pp. $3.95 ISBN 0-913836-76-1 

ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Ed. Alexander Schmemann 

From the late nineteenth century onward, a tremendous current of intel¬ 
lectual vitality has swept over Russia, raising problems ultimately of 
religious significance: the meaning of love and sexuality, the nature of free¬ 
dom and creativity, the conception of the brotherhood of man, the question 
of Christ’s relation to the world. Ultimate Questions is an invitation to dis¬ 
cover a living body of ideas that are still disputed and defended—quietly in 
the USSR, more openly in the West. 

310 pp. $7.95 ISBN 0-913836-46-X 
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The Unity of Theological Thought 

Ed. Joseph J. Allen 


The twelve diverse essays in this edition constitute an independent contribution 
by each Orthodox author to his own branch of theology. Whether it be liturgies, 
ecclesiology, ethics, pastoral practice, church history, or biblical studies, all are 
united by a common vision, by the universal, all-encompassing embrace of 
Orthodoxy, which, as explained in the first chapter, is the true meaning of 

“synthesis.” 

231 pp. $8.95 
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Correction 


In the report on the Second International Consultation of Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Schools, by Timothy Scott Lowe (“Notes and 
Comments,” SVTQ 26:1 [1982] 47), a regrettable typographical 
error caused the omission of the name of His Grace Bishop John 
Martin, head of the Carpatho-Russian Diocese under the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, as a member of the episcopal panel on Orthodox 
unity. 

We present our apologies to the bishop, and to our readers, for 
this error. 


Printed by 

Athens Printing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 
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Bishop Gregory (Afonsky), A History of the Orthodox Church in Alaska 

(1794-1917). Kodiak, Alaska: St, Herman’s Seminary Press, 1977. 106 pp. 

This short book provides very solid information concerning the growth 
and development of the Russian Orthodox mission in Alaska and its gradual 
expansion throughout the rest of the North American continent. 

Bishop Gregory’s primary task is to present the historical facts (which 
are well documented) of Orthodoxy’s presence in Alaska, but he also gives 
much food for thought pertaining to the emergence of an American Orthodox 
diocese. The origin of this diocese can be traced to the consecration of 
Archimandrite Ioasaph Bolotov, coordinator of the original Russian mission, 
who was elevated to the rank of bishop in 1799 and given the title of “Bishop 
of Kodiak,” auxiliary of the Irkutsk diocese. Unfortunately, while returning 
from his consecration in Irkutsk to Kodiak, Bishop Ioasaph and presumably 
all those with him perished at sea. Despite the tragic death of Ioasaph and 
the exploitative policies of the Russian American Co., the Alaskan mission 
survived and grew. 

The survival of the mission depended to a large extent on the efforts of 
individual missionaries. St. Innocent (Veniaminov), perhaps the most out¬ 
standing and certainly the most versatile of the missionaries, spent over twenty- 
five years in various parts of Alaska. He began his missionary career as a 
married parish priest and later became, after the death of his wife, the next 
bishop of Alaska. On December 15, 1840, Veniaminov was consecrated in St. 
Petersburg with the title “Bishop of Kamchatka, the Kurile and Aleutian 
Islands.” His episcopal see was located in New Archangel (Sitka), and through 
his efforts the Alaskan diocese achieved administrative stability. In 1845 
Bishop Innocent had the theological seminary of Petropavlovsk (located on 
the Kamchatka peninsula) moved to Sitka. During its short history the 
seminary produced readers, teachers and some priests (59). A premature 
closing of the seminary followed Veniaminov’s elevation to archbishop in 
1850, with wider responsibilities that now included overseeing the diocese of 
Yakutsk in Siberia. In 1858 the Amur region, which bordered on China, was 
also added to Veniaminov’s jurisdiction. With this last addition came the 
transfer of the episcopal seat from Sitka to Blagoveshchensk in Asia. To assist 
the archbishop and his vast diocese the Holy Synod approved of the appoint¬ 
ment of two auxiliaries, of whom one would reside in Sitka (57-9). 

With the sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867 Orthodoxy in 
America began a new era—an era in which visionaries like St. Innocent 
expected the Church to become more strongly rooted and integrated in Amer¬ 
ican society. In a letter to D.A. Tolstoy (Overprocurator of the Holy Synod) 
dated December 5, 1868, Archbishop Innocent wrote the following: “It 
reached my attention from Moscow that I allegedly wrote to someone saying 
that I was not pleased that our American colonies had been sold to the Amer¬ 
icans. This is completely untrue. On the contrary, I see in this event one of 
the ways of Providence by which our Orthodoxy can insert itself into the 
United States” (75). What follows in this prophetic letter is a list of sugges¬ 
tions for the further growth and development of the Church in America. 
Among these suggestions was the need for an English-speaking bishop and the 
establishment of pastoral schools to train English-speaking priests. 

On June 10, 1870, the formation of an independent American diocese 
was finalized. Archimandrite John Mitropolsky, a former instructor of the 
Moscow Theological Seminary, was appointed bishop of the newly established 
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diocese of the Aleutians and Alaska. By 1872 the episcopal see had been trans¬ 
ferred from Sitka to San Francisco. The move indicated that the Church was 
realizing its responsibility to unify Orthodox immigrants of various ethnic 
backgrounds who settled on the west coast. It was also a sign that the Church 
was taking a greater interest in English-speaking Americans, not only Alaskans. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Tikhon Belavin (1898-1907) the episco¬ 
pal seat was further moved from San Francisco to New York City in 1905. 
Five years prior to this move another significant event had occurred. When 
Bishop Tikhon was elevated to the rank of archbishop in 1900 the name of 
his diocese was changed from “the Aleutians and Alaska” to the “Archdiocese 
of the Aleutians and North America.” In 1903 the auxiliary bishopric was 
reestablished in Sitka. Bishop Gregory writes the following concerning the 
status of the American diocese at that time: “The change of name to ‘Arch¬ 
diocese of the Aleutians and North America’ implied that from then on, the 
center of missionary activity was transferred from Alaska to the Eastern and 
central parts of the United States. Eventually the ruling bishop of the North 
American Archdiocese became the head of the Orthodox Church in America” 
(88). At this point. Bishop Gregory ties the growth and organizational de¬ 
velopment of the North American diocese with the eventual emergence of 
the Orthodox Church in America. 

Though Bishop Gregory does not discuss directly the establishment of 
an autocephalous Orthodox Church in North America, he nevertheless at¬ 
tempts to show, in a manner which is by no means exhaustive, how the 
road toward an independent Church was in fact an organic development. His 
book is a valuable contribution not only in the field of American church 
history but also in the field of canon law. It reminds us that our canonical 
thinking should begin at the beginning, i.e., with the arrival of the original 
Russian missionaries (in 1794) and the emergence of a permanent canonical 
Orthodox diocese in America. By establishing a historical basis for an Amer¬ 
ican Orthodox Church, the tragic events following 1917, which affected Ortho¬ 
dox ecclesiastical unity in America, might be seen in a new light. It is hoped 
by this reviewer that Bishop Gregory will produce a companion volume that 
will deal precisely with the emergence of what can only be paradoxically 
called a “fragmented but canonical” Orthodox ecclesiology in America. 


Robert Arida 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Garklavs, Dn. Alexander, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, on March 25, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
Crestwood, N.Y. 

Letendre, Joseph, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Mark, on 
March 6, 1982, at Holy Trinity Church, New Britain, Conn. 

Lowig, Dn. Evan, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on March 13, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Morbey, Andrew, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on March 25, 1982, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 


FACULTY 

Prof. David Drillock and Mrs. Helen Erickson conducted a workshop on 
liturgical music in Orthodox worship in Paramus, NJ. Prof. Drillock also led 
workshops in Minneapolis, Minn., Wappinger Falls, N.Y., and Wichita, Kansas. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko has led many retreats and lectures during the first quarter 
of this new year. The following lectures and retreats were held: January 20-24 
—St. Vladimir’s Symposium-West in Los Angeles; February 13—a confer¬ 
ence for college students in Charlottesville, Va.; February 22-23—a sermon 
and lecture to the parishioners of St. Ann Melkite Catholic Church in New 
Jersey; February 24-—a retreat at Princeton Theological Seminary; March 8— 
a lecture to the parishioners of St. John the Theologian Greek Orthodox Church 
in Tenafly, N.J.; March 11—a lecture series at Queens College in Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada; March 12-14—sermons at various churches in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, and a lecture at the Anglican church there; March 27—a 
retreat at St. Mary’s Church in Minneapolis, Minn.; March 28—a retreat at 
the Holy Trinity Church, Clayton, Wise.; and a retreat on April 3 at the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary Church in Madison, Ill. 

Fr. John Meyendorff delivered a paper on “The Theology of the Spirit” at a 
Colloquium on Spirituality (Trinity Institute, General Theological Seminary, 
New York) on March 21, and spoke on “The Idea of Creation in the History 
of Orthodox Theology” at the Academy of Religion (Princeton, N.J.) on 
March 30. Three of his books appeared in print: The Byzantine Legacy in 
the Orthodox Church (SVS Press), Introduction to Patristic Theology (in 
Russian, RBR Press, New York) and Orthodoxy in the Contemporary World 
(in Russian, Chalidze Publications, New York). 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE NEW CREATION 
The Resurrection and the Christian Faith 

Veselin Kesich 

According to the New Testament witness and the tradition of the Church, 
the resurrection of Christ affected all men and revealed what would happen 
to the whole of creation. The author examines the resurrection faith of the 
early Church, proceeding from an analysis of the idea of resurrection in pre- 
Christian and New Testament times, moving through the central events them¬ 
selves and exploring their significance for all creation at all times. An 
illuminating study of the topic of resurrection and a joyful celebration of the 
fact that Christ truly “has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of 
those who have fallen asleep.” 

216 pp. $7.95 ISBN 0-913836-78-8 

THE BYZANTINE LEGACY IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 

John Meyendorff 

For more than a millenium the Byzantine Empire—and its capital, Constan¬ 
tinople-guided the spiritual destinies of the Christian East. Even after the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, the influence of its culture, thought and 
institutions remained powerful, above all in the Orthodox Church. In this 
collection of essays, the prominent Byzantine historian and theologian, 
Father John Meyendorff, surveys the many facets of this Byzantine legacy: 
the Byzantine Church, Byzantine political ideology, the encounter with Islam 
and the Latin West, and the distinctive features of Byzantine theology, 
spirituality and ecclesiology, demonstrating the significance of Byzantium not 
only in history, but for our life in the world today. 

264 pp. $8.95 ISBN 0-913836-90-7 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 
An Orthodox Christian Perspective 

George Cronk 

An Orthodox overview of the Bible which effectively integrates major doc¬ 
trinal concepts and treats the Old and New Testaments in their basic inter¬ 
relationship and unity. Includes guides for the selection and use of English 
translations and for Bible study. An excellent introduction for adult Bible 

classes 

296 pp. $7.95 * ISBN 0-913836-94-X 

ALL THE FULNESS OF GOD 
Essays on Orthodoxy, Ecumenism and Modern Society 

Thomas Hopko 

The essays collected in this book deal with a wide variety of subjects—God 
and man in Orthodox theological perspective, the Bible, ecumenism, the 
“Eastern Rite,” children in the Church, the American religious mentality, 
witness and service in Christian life—but they all have the same theme. They 
witness to the conviction that human beings are made to be filled with all 
the fulness of God. They claim that divine fulness dwells bodily in Jesus 
Christ, and that this fulness may be found by God’s creatures in the Church 
of Christ, “which is His body, the fulness of Him who fills all in all” 
(Eph. 1:23). They therefore are about life in the Church, and the life of 
the Church: God’s own life given in abundance in Christ and the Spirit as 

the life of the world. 

188 pp. $6.95 ISBN 0-913836-96-6 
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Fr. Paul Florensky: A Profile* 

[continued] 


Robert Slesinski 


Methodology in Florensky 

Nicolas Zernov attributes the fundamental importance of The 
Pillar and Foundation oj Truth for Russian religious thought to the 
fact that its author therein breaks with traditional western or scholas¬ 
tic modes of theologizing, which also prevailed in Orthodox thought 
at that time. 101 If this is indeed true 102 —and Florensky does in point 
of fact attempt to open up new horizons for Russian philosophical 
and theological speculation with this work—then it is of the first order 
of necessity to examine the formal methodology that lies at the basis 
of the material contents of the book. That Florensky does in truth 
view his task in this light becomes evident in the preface and first 
letter of the work, which form a methodological introduction to it. 
Accordingly, our present concern is to set forth the salient features 
of Florensky’s new and unconventional methodological point of view. 


The Primacy of Experience 

Florensky opens his book by postulating “living religious truth 
as the sole legitimate method for understanding dogma.” 103 Thus, he 

*This article is a continuation of “Fr. Paul Florensky: A Profile,” St. 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 26:1 (1982) 3-27. 

101 Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth 
Century (London: Dartman, Longman & Todd, 1963) 101. 

102 We must, nonetheless, bear in mind that Florensky himself—despite 
all his innovations—sprang from a certain traditon, namely. Slavophilism, and 
that in Kireevsky and especially in Khomyakov (not to mention Soloviev) we 
find precursors of his own patterns of thought. 

103 The Pillar and Foundation of Truth [Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny] (Mos¬ 
cow, 1914) 3. 
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gives us a novel, axiomatic restatement of the classical methodological 
rule, lex ordani lex credendi, which now on every page of The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth will enjoy full thematicity. According to 
Florensky, in other words, the great dogmatic themes of the Christian 
religion cannot be grasped in abstraction from the lived situation of 
man in two worlds—the terrestrial and the divine—but rather must be 
considered as resultant symphonic presentations of this concerting 
with these worlds. 

Favoring this requisite experiential contact with religious truth, 
Florensky expressly avoids writing formal articles or chapters that 
propose “to prove.” Instead, he presents his views in the form of 
congenial letters 104 to us, his friends in the dialogue for truth, with 
the hope that we may be led in true maieutic fashion to a prise de 
conscience of the great spiritual truths of religious faith. Similar 
thoughts he was to repeat several years later, while commenting on 
the nature of the “lecture” as a formal mode of presentation of 
thought. 105 In this work, his chief point of concern is not just the 
imparting of knowledge but the process of learning and the acquisi¬ 
tion and development of a taste for concrete experience. 

For the one who is strolling it is necessary to go, and not 
merely arrive , and to proceed at an unhurried pace. Finding 
an interest in some stone, tree or butterfly, he stops so as 
to study them closer and more attentively ... In a word, he 
strolls in order to breathe fresh air and pass time in con¬ 
templation, and not just in order to arrive all the more 
quickly, out of breath and dusty, at the designated end of 
his journey. 106 

Applied to the religious field in particular, the cognitive process 
seeks to develop our taste for concrete experience and existential 
contact with spiritual reality. In no way, however, can this contact 
ever be exhaustive—the spiritual domain simply transcends the capa¬ 
cities of human reason to encompass it in its totality. A fully integral 
knowledge, accordingly, is beyond man’s reach. 

The inner mechanism of Florensky’s experiential methodology is 
dialectics, as explained in his introductory discourse at the defense 
of his dissertation. The title of this address, “Mind and Dialectics, 107 

10 *Pillar and Foundation , 129. 

105 Pervye shagi filosofii [The first steps of philosophy] (Sergiev Posad, 
1917) 3, 5. 

^Pervye shagi, 3. The emphasis is the author’s. 

107 “Razum i dialektika,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 3:9 (1914) 86-98. 
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is most revealing, and ably draws attention to two critical junctures 
in his thought. The mind, with its experience of truth and its in¬ 
herent weaknesses in plummeting the depths of truth, is the focal 
point of Florensky’s essay in theodicy, and at the same time serves 
as the point of departure for his investigation. Florensky tags his 
intellectual pursuit dialectics, without however intending this kind 
of inquiry to be merely a disengaged exercise in logic. Dialectics, in 
his broader understanding of the term, is “lived and living, unmedi¬ 
ated thought in contraposition to schooled thought, i.e., to that 
which is rationalistic, analyzing and classifying.” 108 The mind’s grasp, 
its impassioned pursuit of reality, is never total, and a residual ten¬ 
sion always remains between them, giving rise to dialectics. Without 
this interplay, thought becomes immobile and restricted to a sum of 
definitions and theses. Living thought, on the contrary, Florensky 
maintains, is essentially dialectical and always in the process of 
greater approximation and differentiation. 109 It proceeds not in a 
line, but more in a mesh, as intricate in detail as lace. 110 

Having expressed his thoughts on the mind’s precariousness 
and dialectics, Florensky frankly admits his insufficiency in being 
able to penetrate the full depths of the spiritual order. Indeed, he 
asks himself in true humility: “Who am I to write about the spiri¬ 
tual?” 111 In one sense, Florensky inquires, is it not best for us to 
turn only to the Church and her treasury of venerable tradition for 
guidance and spiritual enrichment? While fully agreeing with this 
point, he hastens to add that possibly there is still a certain, even if 
meager, value that can be attributed to his reflections, if they can 
lead others to the same ecclesial experience that inspired him to 
write in the first place. In this case, however, they enjoy value solely 
for those in the catechumenate state, 112 awaiting full initiation into 
the Church and the realm of sacramental mystery. And being written 
in love, they stand for catechumens as veritable “lessons of love.” 118 


108 “Razum i dialektika,” 93. 

109 “Razum i dialektika,” 94. 

110 “Razum i dialektika,” 98. 
in Pillar and Foundation , 5. 

llz On this score, however. Bishop Feodor (Pozdeevsky), in his review 
of Pillar and Foundation , wanders whether Florensky presupposes too much 
knowledge, both philosophical and theological, on the part of his readers. 
Bogoslovskii vestnik 2:5 (1914) 160. 

U3 Pillar and Foundation , 14. 
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Integral Knowledge 

Florensky expressly states that he envisages his investigation as 
a search for integral knowledge. 114 He thereby places his own re¬ 
searches and speculations in the general context of the Slavophile 
tradition in Russian thought, which fashioned this particular concep¬ 
tion of knowledge and gave it its technical, if not always uniform, 
sense. 115 Since the term, as first coined by Kireevsky and subsequently 
developed by Khomyakov and Soloviev, 116 knows various shadings 
and developments in meaning, it warrants an explicit consideration 
and exposition of its connotative outreach. As a basic principle, how¬ 
ever, it appears to maintain a constant, operative significance. In 
brief, it states that the knowledge of truth is not the affair of only 
one human faculty, namely, the mind, but is a matter of the whole 
man, of man in his totality, that is, in other words, of all man’s 
faculties and strivings. 


* * * 

Ivan Vasilevich Kireevsky (1806-1856) is the first Russian 
intellectual associated with the theory of integral knowledge. This 
particular accounting of cognition occupies a predominant place in 
his explicitly speculative thought. In his chief philosophical essay, 
“On the Necessity and Possibility of New Principles for Philoso¬ 
phy, ,5117 he contrasts abstract-logical thinking, which has character- 

114 See the first part of this article, in St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 
26:1 (1982) 17-8 and 19ff, for previous indications of this point. 

115 B. Iakovenko, in point of fact, places Florensky at the head of 
twentieth-century “neo-Slavophilism.” See his Ocherki russkoi filosofii (Berlin, 
1922) 109. 

116 For a good, synthetic treatment of these thinkers’ views, see H. Radlov, 
“Teoriya znaniya slavyanofilov,” Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnogo Prosvesh- 
cheniya (February 1916) 153-65; and the same author’s Ocherki istorii russkoi 
filosofii (Petrograd, 1920) 30-42. 

U7 “0 neobkhodimosti i vozmozhnosti novykh nachal dlya filosofii,” in I.V. 
Kireevsky, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii , 2 (Moscow, 1861) 283-325. An English 
translation is found in James M. Edie, James P. Scanlon, et al., eds., Russian 
Philosophy , 1 (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965) 170-213. We do not, how¬ 
ever, quote from this translation here, because it sacrifices technical precision 
for literary elegance. Although the stylistic demands of a good translation at 
times require more thatn an exact, literal rendition of a text, this same pro¬ 
cedure at other times can obscure, or at least give the impression of over¬ 
looking, certain characteristic themes that would be evident were exact terminol¬ 
ogy to be used. This is the case, in the present context, in the translations of 
sushchestvennosf (essentiality), tselnoe znanie (integral knowledge) and tseU 
nay a zhizn * (integral life). 
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ized western, rationalist systems of thought, with the integral think¬ 
ing he claims is the hallmark of eastern thought, and chides the 
rationalist stance for its pretentious claims to having arrived at a 
full knowledge of truth and for its failure—which bespeaks its arro¬ 
gance—to acknowledge its own inherent limitations. “If it would only 
recognize its own limitations and see that, in itself, it is only one of 
the instruments by means of which truth is known, and not the sole 
way to knowledge,” Kireevsky, speaking of rationalism, writes, “then 
it would also view its conclusions as only conditional and relative 
solely to its limited point of view, and would expect other, supreme 
and most truthful conclusions from another, supreme and most 
truthful mode of thinking.” 118 This supreme mode of thinking, accord¬ 
ing to Kireevsky, is thought flowing from belief, that “higher spiritual 
vision, which is acquired not by outward scholarship but by inward 
integrality of being.” 119 As he notes, “in integral thinking, at every 
movement of the soul, all of its strings must be heard in full accord, 
blending into one harmonious sound.” 120 This supreme form of 
thinking, the goal of all true philosophy, is not a matter of the 
theoretical life alone but entails praxis as well, itself a necessary con¬ 
dition of a genuinely integral life, which alone guarantees the inte¬ 
grality of the mind. 121 This means that a moral dimension is necessary 
in the search for and attainment of knowledge. 

Man, he furthermore adds, can attain the plenitude of the real 
only if he is faithful to his own inner constitution, which demands 
collaboration with others in a joint pursuit of truth. This idea he 
captures in his concept of sushchestvennosf, a word not given to 
easy translation, but possibly best rendered as “essentiality,” though 
at other times as “the essential” or “reality,” and which carries the 
additional connotations of lived contact with reality and responsi¬ 
bility toward society and the world. Elaborating on this point, 
Kireevsky writes: 

... all that is essential [ sushchestvennoe ] in the soul of 
man grows in him only socially. Thus, it is essential that 
personal convictions do not occur in a hypothetical, but in 
a real encounter with the questions of the surrounding 
formative ambience [obrazovannosf], since only from 
actual relationships with the essential [ sushchestvennosf ] 

118<t O neobkhodimosti,” 318. 

119 “0 neobkhodimosti,” 311. 

120 “O neobkhodimosti,” 310. 

121 “0 neobkhodimosti,” 311. 
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are the thoughts, which illuminate the intellect and warm 
the soul, enkindled. 122 

Elsewhere, he cryptically states: “The essential [sushchestvennoe] in 
general is inaccessible to abstract thinking alone. Only essentiality 
[. sushchestvennost *] can touch the essential [or real sushchestven¬ 
noe]” 12 * Essentiality is one with the integral life, and is given, he 
avers, only in belief, that awareness of the relation of living, divine 
personality with human personality which alone grasps the integrality 
of man and alone is fully commensurate with his plenitude. Faith or 
“believing thought” is characterized by a “striving to collect all the 
separate parts of the soul into one power, to find that inner center 
of being where mind and will, and feeling, and conscience, and the 
beautiful, the true, the wonderful and the hoped for, and the just 
and merciful, the whole range of the intellect, are fused into one 
living unity, thereby restoring the essential personality of man to its 
primeval indivisibility.” 124 Seemingly unaware of his equivocating on 
the meaning of belief-using it, as he does, interchangeably both in 
the sense of strict, theological faith and in that of natural belief, 
founded on intuition—the general thrust of his position nonetheless 
seems to be that integral knowledge is obtained by essentiality, 
steeped in faith and engrafted into the life of the Church. 125 

* * * 

Aleksei Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804-1860) continues in 
the line of Kireevsky and, in an article devoted to a clarification of 
Kireevsky’s posthumously published extracts, 126 similarly distinguishes 
abstract-rational knowing from the thinking of the integral mind. 
Also like Kireevsky before him he considers the fundamental task 
of philosophy to consist in the harmonization of belief and the 
mind. 127 Khomyakov, however, is unlike Kireevsky in that, even 
though he employs the same basic terminology, he tries to delineate 
his terms more precisely and give them greater coordination. 

There are three constitutive elements to Khomyakov’s concep- 

122**0 neobkhodimosti,” 315. 

123 See the “Extracts” in Kireevsky’s Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, 2:335. 

124 “Extracts,” 336f. 

125 A fuller treatment of Kireevsky’s position lies beyond the scope of 
this study. 

126 A.S. Khomyakov, “Po povodu otryvkov naidennykh v bumagakh I.V. 
Kireevskogo,” in Polnoe sobranie sochinenii 3d ed., 1 (Moscow, 1900) 263- 
84. 

127 Radlov, “Teoriya znaniya slavyanofilov,” 155; and Kireevsky, 313. 
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tion of integral knowledge. These are reason, will and belief. 128 
Reason as such does not put us into direct contact with reality, but 
is, he says, limited to the formal side of our knowledge of reality. 129 
And its inability to grasp the reality of the known itself thereby 
manifests its fundamental insufficiency. To the will belongs, Khomya¬ 
kov maintains, the function of establishing a difference between the 
merely depicted and the real object, between an imaginary and an 
actual object. 130 In Khomyakov’s own unique words, it pertains to 
the will to judge between the imaginary representation, or the ya i ot 
menya (the I and from me), and the actual perception of a real 
object, the ya, no ne ot menya (the I, but not from me). 131 The 
content to which the mind assents in an act of the will is given by 
belief, which he designates as zryachesf razuma (visibility of mind) 
or razumnaya zryachesf (intelligible visibility). 132 This visibility of 
mind is nothing other than intuition, and, in this conception, belief 
thus becomes the organ or faculty of the mind, which grasps concrete 
reality in itself. Belief can be either natural or supernatural, depend¬ 
ing on whether it grasps sensual and intellectual reality or supra- 
rational, mystical reality. It furthermore enjoys a double moment. 
From the side of the knowing subject, it brings the will before an 
actual reality, which serves to activate its assent. On the side of the 
object, it is the immediate apprehension of its actuality, thus con¬ 
tributing what Khomyakov labels the “mystical element” in knowl¬ 
edge. It is precisely this element of immediacy that distinguishes be¬ 
lief from reason, the one differing from the other as matter from 
form. 133 Radlov succinctly summarizes Khomyakov’s view on the 
operations of the integral mind, noting that “belief gives the living 
content to the mind, the will divides the domain of fantastic repre¬ 
sentations from the domain of the objective world, while reason 
finds abstract law in the content of knowledge.” 134 

♦ * ♦ 

The first clear heir to the early Slavophile tradition, as bequeathed 
to Russian thought by Kireevsky and Khomyakov, is Vladimir Ser¬ 
geevich Soloviev (1853-1900), who not only incorporates their 

128 Radlov, “Teoriya zfaaniya slavyanofilov,” 155-8. 

129 Khomyakov, 278. 

130 See Radlov, “Teoriya znaniya slavyanofilov,” 155. 

131 Khomyakov, 278. 

182 Khomyakov, 280. 

13S Radlov, “Teoriya znaniya slavyanofilov,” 157; Khomyakov, 343. 

134 Radlov, “Teoriya znaniya slavyanofilov,” 156f. 
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teaching into his own, but, in expanding upon it, makes it the very 
cornerstone of his subsequent speculative system. In his major 
epistemological monographs, Philosophical Principles of Integral 
Knowledge 135 and Critique of Abstract Principles,™ he clearly follows 
the lead of Kireevsky and Khomyakov, contrasting integral knowl¬ 
edge with abstract, logical thinking, the one characteristic of the 
East and the other prevailing in the West. Furthermore, he states 
that the former type of thinking belongs to the primordial intellect, 
owing to its intuitive character, while reflective or abstract thought 
arises only subsequently, in the mind’s act of self-affirmation. 

In his development of this position, however, Soloviev patterns 
an original conception of integral knowledge according to his novel 
synthesis of free theosophy ( svobodnaya teosofiya) , 137 which is the 
primary focus of his speculative attention in his early thought. Exam¬ 
ining the various forms of human knowledge, he reduces them to 
three: material, formal and absolute knowledge, which respectively 
give rise to empirical science, philosophy and theology. Theology, 
according to Soloviev, is the harmonization of the formal and posi¬ 
tive disciplines—philosophy and empirical science—providing, as it 
does, that absolute principle which frees material knowledge from 
distinctless matter and formal knowledge from empty form. The 
resultant harmonious blend of cognitive form is free theosophy, 
which is nothing other than “an organic synthesis of theology, 
philosophy and experimental science.” Soloviev adds that “only such 
a synthesis can contain the integral truth of knowledge: outside of 
it science, philosophy and theology are only single parts or sides, 
fragmented organs of knowledge, and thus not in any way adequate 
to integral truth itself.” 188 

Taking a different turn in his argument, Soloviev maintains 
that free theosophy is the only true philosophy, since both empiricism 
and rationalism, the only other two types of philosophy, 139 are 
internally flawed. The object of empiricism is only the world of 
appearances, as reduced to our sensations, while the object of ration¬ 
alism is merely the world of ideas, as reduced to our formal 
thoughts, 140 with neither, therefore, arriving at true, objective reality, 

135 Filosofskie nachala tseVnogo znaniya, in Sobranie sochinenii V.S. 
Solov’eva , 1 (Brussels, 1966) 250-406. 

13G Kritika otvlechennykh nachal, in Sobranie sochinenii V.S. Solov*eva t 
2:xiii-397. 

137 See chapter 1 of Filosofskie nachala , 250-90. 

^Filosofskie nachala, 290. 

13Q Filosofskie nachala, 290-308. 

140 Filosofskie nachala, 304. 
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independent of ourselves and our own subjective constitution. 141 Thus, 
taken in themselves, they can ultimately lead only to absolute 
skepticism. The only way out of this impasse is via free theosophy, 
which manages to transcend the difficulties of empiricism and ration¬ 
alism by rooting itself in “mystical” knowledge, whose object is the 
“living reality of beings in their internal, lived relationships.” 142 
“Mysticism” 143 of itself, however, does not give a system of true 
philosophy, but serves only as its necessary, but not sufficient, basis. 
The reflex of reason or the justification of rational thought must be 
added, plus the confirmation of the empirical factors, as provided 
by empirical knowledge. Radlov aptly summarizes this view as 
follows: “mysticism determines the superior principle and ultimate 
aim of philosophical knowledge; empiricism serves as its external 
base; and rationalism is the mediator or general bond of the whole 
system.” 144 

From this discussion, it becomes clear that Soloviev’s “mystical 
knowledge,” i.e., intuitive knowledge, is identical to Kireevsky’s and 
Khomyakov’s “belief” (“faith”). This correspondence is unmis¬ 
takably evident once we turn to Soloviev’s Critique of Abstract 
Principles and confirm that here, in his analysis of the constitutive 
elements of objective knowledge (“object-knowledge”), he specific¬ 
ally considers three—namely, “sensation,” “thinking” and “belief.” 145 
Soloviev writes: “We sense the known action of the object, we think 
its general characteristics and are convinced of its proper or absolute 
existence.” 146 Sensation and thought, however, are only relative or 

145 In this synopsis of Soloviev’s epistemology, it is impossible to treat all 
of its problematic aspects directly. For instance, Soloviev appears to reduce 
empirical and rational knowledge to merely subjective, psychical processes, and 
we dissent from this position. Unfortunately, however, the scope of this 
present study does not permit us to enter into a discussion with Soloviev on 
this and other points. 

142 Filosofskie nachala, 304. 

143 We must score Soloviev for his equivocal usage of terms here. He 
appears to use the terms “theology” and “mysticism” as if they were entirely 
interchangeable, and, furthermore, he is inexact in his usage. Indeed, in the 
contexts in which these terms are employed, it would seem that “intuitivism” 
or “intuitive knowledge” would have been the better, more precise choice. In 
addition, when he speaks of “theology” he sometimes seems to really mean 
“true philosophy,” in contrast to the rationalist knowledge given in mere 
“philosophy” (see, for example, Filosofskie nachala, 260). At any rate, Solo¬ 
viev’s bottom-line position appears to be that the integral knowledge of true 
philosophy or free theosophy is the synthesis of the particular knowledges 
given in mysticism (i.e., intuitivism), rationalism and empiricism. 

144 Radlov, ‘Teoriya znainiya slavyanofilov,” 160. 

l45 Soloviev, Kritika otvlechennykh nachal , 324-42. 

14Q Kritika otvlechennykh nachal , 325. 
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conditional in their respective givennesses as real, factual actions and 
ideal relations. An absolute note with respect to the being of the 
known object is had only in the “mystical,” intuitive element or 
belief, in which its unconditionality as an existent is perceived as 
credible and, therefore, evocative of conviction. 147 “This belief,” 
Soloviev maintains, “is the testimony of our freedom from everything 
and, along with this, the expression of our internal bond with every¬ 
thing.” 148 Without it, that is, were we to have no credible assurance 
of the being of the object, then all that would remain would be the 
mere subjective states of our consciousness, and only absolute 
skepticism could obtain. 

Soloviev does not despair before the complexities of knowing 
that we truly know. On the contrary, objective knowledge becomes 
for him a primary instantiation of man’s fundamental freedom and 
call to creativity. In this type of knowledge, man truly acts creatively 
by giving unity to his otherwise chaotic impressions. The triad 
“sensation-thinking-belief” is now subject to a fundamental trans¬ 
formation by Soloviev, and comes to read “belief-representation- 
creativity,” which in turn clearly parallels Khomyakov’s triad of 
“belief-reason-will.” In belief, we confess our intuitive grasp of the 
real and find the matter of our knowledge; in the formal representa¬ 
tion of the real, we find a synergy or mutual, concertive activity of 
man as a constituting and knowing subject and of the object as a 
constituted and known object; and in the creative act, we witness 
man’s free “yes,” his affirmative, judicative response before the real. 

Also like Kireevsky and Khomyakov, Soloviev upholds the 
view that a truly integral knowledge is ultimately impossible apart 
from the integral life, in which one finds an active harmonization and 
synthesis of man in his totality, of man’s reason, will and sentiment, 
that is, in other words, that coalescence of the elements of man’s 
personality which alone guarantees man’s openness to the depths and 
plenitude of the real. The animus of this integral life is none other 
than love. It is, accordingly, in love that one must center one’s life 
in order to chart the way to integral truth. 

* * * 

That Florensky is firmly implanted in the Slavophile tradition 
is evidenced by the many themes he treats in common with Kireevsky, 
Khomyakov and Soloviev. This is especially true in the case of the 
theory of integral knowledge, whose overtones are heard on virtually 

147 Kritika otvlechennykh nachal, 331. 

14S Kritika otvlechennykh nachal , 330. 
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every page of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth . This particular 
epistemological interpretation of human cognition, which highlights 
belief as an independent source of knowledge, is an original feature 
of Russian thought. It is, however, marred by a basic equivocation 
concerning the meaning of belief and a failure to demarcate clearly 
the realm of natural reason from the supernatural realm of gratuitous 
grace and infused knowledge. Though he himself never directly 
treats the theories of Kireevsky, Khomyakov and Soloviev, Floren¬ 
sky in his magnum opus does much to bring greater clarity to this 
discussion, as hopefully will become evident during the course of 
this study. 

Without going into further detail in regard to what his critique 
of them might have been were he to have embarked upon such a 
review of their teaching, it suffices at this point to indicate the 
apparent additions he contributes to the theory of integral knowl¬ 
edge. First of all, he extends the application of the term “integral 
knowledge” to other thinkers besides those in strictly Russian and 
eastern traditions. This terminus technicus of Russian philosophy 
is applied to describe the philosophical strivings of all philosophers 
who abjure and forthrightly reject the unilaterality of rationalism. 
Florensky makes this application for the first time in his previously 
cited study on the Platonic and idealist roots of European philoso¬ 
phy. 149 He specifically draws attention to Plato as an example of one 
who searches for integral knowledge. Secondly, Florensky under¬ 
scores that integral knowledge is attained only via the antinomic 
structure of the mind, a position first maintained in his examination 
of Kantian antinomism and subsequently much enlarged upon in 
The Pillar and Foundation of Truth. 1 ™ 


Ecclesiality 

Florensky develops the concrete articulation of his methodolog¬ 
ical axiom concerning the primacy of experience in religious specula¬ 
tion—a consideration by no means extraneous to his position on 
integral knowledge as an offshoot of the integral life—in conjunction 
with his understanding of “ecclesiality” (tserkovnosf) 151 Ecclesiality, 
to his mind, is none other than the stance that religious truth is 
graspable only in the context of ecclesial life, or, more specifically, 

149 See the first part of this study, 17f. 

150 “Kosmologicheskie antinomii I. Kanta,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 1:4 (1909) 
596-625; Pillar and Foundation , 484-7. See above, 18. 

151 Pillar and Foundation , 5. 
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in the experience of divine worship, which is the heart and pulse 
beat of this life / 52 Here Florensky harkens back to Khomyakov, 
whom he cited in his former, youthful study, “Ecclesiological Ma¬ 
terials,” as follows: “Only he understands the Church who under¬ 
stands the Liturgy .” 153 

An introspective view into the human soul, however, reveals that 
man has a natural inability to grasp immediately and fully the totality 
of divine revelation, or to give a fully adequate response to it in all 
its diverse aspects. The ecclesial life at the root of all truly spiritual, 
and not merely biological, vitalistic existence 154 essentially transcends 
man at the same time that he participates in it. He does not have 
an integral vision of it, but only apprehends partial truths concerning 
it. However, from his real experience of predicamental truth in the 
depths of his soul, he is led to affirm as the basis and norm of this 
assertory truth an all-embracing, transcendental Truth that is at 
once eternal, one and divine. Simultaneously, he becomes fully 
cognizant of his need for an unfailing wellspring and support to sus¬ 
tain him in his search for truth, whence his appeal to the Church of 
the living God as the pillar and foundation of truth . 155 

Ecclesiality as a life-concept, however, by nature remains in¬ 
accessible to human reason. This thought, previously developed by 
the Slavophiles Kireevsky and Khomyakov , 156 follows from the fact 
that the phenomenon of life as such is an irreducible datum, and 
therefore one incapable of strict definition and logical formulation. 
Being itself an ultimate reality, it is not analyzable into smaller com¬ 
ponents. 

A problem immediately presents itself, however. If life indeed 
is ultimately unanalyzable, how then does one determine the quality 
of life in general and of ecclesiality in particular? What criterion or 
criteria can be applied to determine their authenticity? If life as 
such and, more specifically, ecclesial life are inaccessible to human 
reason, how can we answer these questions without begging the 
question? These are, indeed, most valid questions, and merit close 
attention and consideration. 

1&2 Pillar and Foundation , 118. 

153 “Ekkleziologicheskie materialy,” Bogoslovskie trudy 12 (1974) 94. 

iMpiorensky makes an important observation in regard to precisely what 
kind of life he means. Distinguishing spiritual life (£cof|) from biological life 
(ptoc;), he identifies ecclesial life with the former, thus indicating its tran¬ 
scendent, suprarational source. Pillar and Foundation , 608 (n2). 

155 Florensky’s first reference to 1 Timothy 3:15 appears in Pillar and 
Foundation , 12. 

156 Pillar and Foundation , 5, 608 (n2). 
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Florensky’s proffered resolution to this problematic is only 
partially successful . 157 In particular, his treatment of what he con¬ 
siders the Catholic and Protestant criteria for determining the validity 
of ecclesial life is both unfair and injudicious. Most likely, it is 
owing to his otherwise laudable confessional loyalty that Florensky 
imputes a lack of spiritual life and depth to Catholicism and Pro¬ 
testantism. This view, however, has justly elicited the stem dissent 
of his critics and admirers, both Orthodox and non-Grthodox, 
alike . 158 His discourse, based as it is on a distinction between external 
and internal criteria of ecclesiality, seems especially misplaced. He 
tries to show that the respective Catholic and Protestant juridical 
and scientific understandings of ecclesiality are restrictively confined 
to the domain of the concept, to which ecclesial life by its very 
nature cannot be confined. Catholicism, with its appeals to the 
hierarchy and magisterium, and Protestantism, with its sola Scriptura 
doctrine, apply, according to Florensky, solely extralife criteria for 
determining ecclesiality, which as such demands internal, life criteria 
for determining viability. Orthodoxy, on the other hand, takes no 
recourse, in Florensky’s opinion, to spheres beyond life itself. From 
the Orthodox perspective, since life is undefinable, so also is ecclesial¬ 
ity incapable of conceptual determination and beyond the scope of 
criteria restricted to the conceptual plane. 

Insofar as no concept can ever be fully commensurate with the 
phenomenon of life, Florensky is justified in stressing the indeter¬ 
minate character of ecclesiality. He is also correct in regarding the 
very indeterminateness of ecclesiality as decisive proof of its vitality. 
But is he entirely justified in his distrust of extrinsic valuations of 
ecclesiality? And does not Orthodoxy also employ them? Does it 
not have a hierarchical, organizational structure? And does it really 
relegate Holy Scripture to only a secondary, supporting role and not 
to a foundational and normative one? And do Catholics really con¬ 
sider all free stirrings of the Spirit as “uncanonical,” or Protestants 
as “unscientific”? On the basis of Florensky’s own experiential cri¬ 
terion his judgments here seem to defy the facts. Granted that the 
experience of Christianity in Catholicism and Protestantism is differ¬ 
ent from that in Orthodoxy, and granted that one might rightly 
question, depending on one’s point of view, whether all Christian 

157 Pillar and Foundation, 6f. 

158 See, for example, Nicholas Berdyaev, “Stilizovannoe pravoslavie,” 
Russkaya mysl*, no. 1 (1914) 115; and Elemire Zolla, in his introduction to 
the Italian edition of Pillar and Foundation, La colonna e il fondamento della 
verita* (Milan: Rusconi, 1974) 26. For examples of Florensky’s disparaging 
remarks, see Pillar and Foundation, 6f, 58, 266f. 
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denominations possess all the desired, divinely willed ecclesial struc¬ 
tures and elements for the full breadth and depth of ecclesial experi¬ 
ence, it still would definitely be an extreme position to declare that 
non-Orthodox bodies are deficient in vital, spiritual life. But con¬ 
sidering the age Florensky was writing in, his position probably is 
not all that surprising, though he would appear nonetheless to be 
reverting to positions anterior to the daring genius of a Vladimir 
Soloviev, who signaled new horizons for ecumenical rapprochement, 
and would even seem to be at odds with his own subsequently de¬ 
tailed views concerning the transcendental oneness of all religions. 

The very indeterminateness and fluid character of ecclesiality 
indicate the need for some extrinsic points of reference, such as 
hierarchical approbation and scriptural conformity, for guidance in 
determining true viability in its regard. These considerations are not 
extraneous but are directly relevant, since from the viewpoint of 
faith they are equally revealed by God and willed by him to guide 
us in this matter. Florensky’s basic point, nonetheless, remains un¬ 
challenged, and retains its poignant validity. For a faithful descrip¬ 
tion, ecclesial life qua life needs dynamic, experiential concepts, ones 
which are also somewhat indeterminate in themselves, so that no 
aspect of its authentic vitality may be obscured or stifled, or its full 
import be in any way underestimated. He suggests that the best we 
can do is to resort to concepts borrowed from biology and esthetics. 
Some possible examples, admittedly ambiguous, could be of the 
order of “new life” and “life in the Spirit.” 

In an attempt to decide upon some acceptable criteria for deter¬ 
mining the authenticity or truth-value of this “new life” and “life in 
the Spirit”—his chosen concepts for shedding light on the nature of 
ecclesiality—Florensky, continuing in the same general line of reason¬ 
ing that they should be of the internal order, that is, not extrinsic to 
life, proposes spiritual beauty as the best criterion of ecclesiality and 
the surest indication and gauge of its authenticity and truthfulness . 159 
We might, of course, immediately enquire whether Florensky does 
not thereby confuse conceptual orders. Simply put, how can a pri¬ 
mary notion from esthetics like beauty be employed as an epistemo¬ 
logical criterion for determining authenticity in ecclesiality? 

An answer to this difficulty is hinted at in the objection Bishop 
Feodor raises in regard to Florensky’s proposal of beauty as the most 
suitable criterion of ecclesiality . 160 If the needed criterion must be, 
like ecclesiality, indeterminate, why, this hierarch asks, should we 

159 Pillar and Foundation, 7f. Cf also Adriano Dell’Asta, “La bellezza 
splendore del vero,” Russia Cristiana, no. 174 (1980) 32-53. 

160 Bishop Feodor, 146f. 
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restrict ourselves to beauty? Can we not find other equally indeter¬ 
minate criteria? Would not “goodness” or even “truthfulness” itself 
equally suffice? The answer to this basic query concerning the possi¬ 
bility of other criteria is, of course, yes. Florensky’s criterion of 
beauty and Bishop Feodor’s criteria of truthfulness and goodness all 
witness to the existence and bearing of spiritual life for man. But do 
they share a common feature? Is there something that can unite them 
as well as distinguish them? And if so, in what does this factor of 
commonality and distinction consist? 

Looking carefully, we can see that each-beauty, truthfulness 
and goodness—corresponds with one of the traditional transcendental 
properties of being. These properties are different formalities from 
under which we can articulate the plenitude of being. They are 
properly transcendentals because they are of absolutely unlimited 
extension and are both convertible and coterminous with being 
itself. They do not as such add something to being that it does not 
already have, but only a relation of reason to being itself . 161 The 
mind before being sees it as truth in relation to the intellect, as good 
in relation to the will and as beauty in relation to itself as a whole. 
Accordingly, truthfulness, goodness and beautifulness themselves 
serve as transcendental criteria of being. 

But what, it may be objected, is the precise relevance of this 
discussion? Its point is simply to make clear that Florensky and 
Bishop Feodor are asking for transcendental criteria for determining 
the existence of spiritual life and for measuring its intensity. Neither 
of them make this explicit in their reasonings, however. Bishop 
Feodor, moreover, who is on the right track with his initial objection, 
veers right off it when, after suggesting the transcendental criterion 
of truthfulness, cites instead only a determinate one, the Nicene 
Creed, for making an actual determination in any one case, thus 
literally switching discourses in mid-sentence 182 and reverting back 
to the very extrinsic type of criterion that Florensky is striving to 
supplant. It is not that Florensky would say that the Nicene Creed 
should not enter into the picture, since it most assuredly does express 
those faith convictions we would expect to find in anyone professing 
to live a Christian existence and spirituality. It is only that Florensky 
would object that it is inadequate in its very conceptual character, 

161 We prescind from a consideration of the other remaining classical 
transcendental, namely, oneness or unity. This property adds only negation to 
being, insofar as it excludes all that is other than being. For a succinct treat¬ 
ment of the transcendentals, see E. Coreth, Metaphysics (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1968) 120-46. 

162 Bishop Feodor, 146f. 
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and cannot, in the final analysis, fully attend to its purpose, as the 
reality it seeks to indicate is much broader and, indeed, lies beyond 
its conceptual grasp, 

Florensky himself, however, has still to address and resolve all 
the issues. We may grant that he can resort to beauty to settle 
accounts with truth, at least on the transcendental level. But we may 
rightly object that in concrete circumstances this criterion, or any 
other transcendental criterion for that matter, is not too helpful. 
Can we not point to famous heretics who in their own way were also 
masters of the spiritual life? And what about those who may have 
expounded the right truth but were deficient in the spiritual life? In 
their very indeterminateness, in their very transcendentality, that is, 
these criteria appear almost empty and, indeed, give the impression 
of being decidedly inoperable. Just to cite them as deciding factors 
is to beg the question. But to make them work we must enter into 
matters of proportionality, and determine the proportions of truth, 
goodness and beauty at stake in any given case. And that means 
appealing to external sources of judgment such as conformity to 
credal statements, authentic teaching and revelation—all considera¬ 
tions Florensky wants to avoid in order to come to a final determina¬ 
tion . 163 There is, however, no other alternative open to us and no 
other avenue of appeal. 

Florensky does, indeed, have an important point to make and 
a profound insight to convey. Ecclesiality, the life of the Church in 
the Spirit, cannot be fully captured by any concept, nor can conflicts 
concerning it be solely resolved by a conceptual apparatus alone. 
In this sense, his favoring transcendental criteria for describing and 
discussing ecclesial life is most appropriate and entirely correct. His 
analysis is weak only insofar as he does not delve into and treat the 
crucial problem of proportionality in religious truth, goodness and 
beauty, a problem which his own position implies but which he him¬ 
self never appears to consider. He may not have been oblivious to it, 
but in by-passing it he neglects to place into proper relief the legiti¬ 
mate role extrinsic criteria of judgment have to play in resolving 
cases of conflict. 

He is also most trenchant when he stresses that we come to 
the spiritual life and begin to confess its truth only with existential 
contact, and not by any form of discursive reasoning. This new life 
is a primary, irreducible datum accessible only in experience, which 
can mean nothing to those who have not shared in it. In this light, 
his dictum: “Orthodoxy manifests itself; it does not prove itself ,” 164 

163 For a similar discussion, see the first part of this study, 9f, esp. note 24. 

164 Pillar and Foundation , 8. Years later, Sergius Bulgakov would re-echo 
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which otherwise might have the dull ring of a slogan, indeed resonates 
a profound and irrefutable truth of the spiritual life. In other words, 
to know Orthodoxy, or for that matter any religion, is to have an 
immediate experience of it. Without this indispensable experience, 
the spiritual quest of the naturally religious soul becomes little more 
than what Sartrean logic reduces to a vain and futile passion of the 
mind. 

Florensky’s emphasis on the primacy of experience, especially 
in its conjunction with the Church and ecclesial life, has, most un¬ 
fortunately, occasioned charges of subjectivism against him by some 
of his critics. Tareev, to cite a good example, upbraids Florensky for 
not pursuing a truly Christian philosophy but only an excessively 
personal, spiritualist one . 165 Florensky possibly does give the appear¬ 
ance of being an eclectic at times, yet his underlying motivation 
seems basically above reproach. He is merely striving to show the 
broad range of possible experiences in some way or other touching 
upon his problematic and therefore meriting mention, if not com¬ 
plete accounting. 

Florensky himself goes to great lengths to disavow any sub¬ 
jectivistic moment in his conception of philosophy. To his mind, 
it is not enough to philosophize about religion—one must rather 
philosophize in religion . 166 Without such an approach to religion 
“from within,” the religious sphere as a datum for philosophical 
prise de conscience remains foreign to the philosopher’s ken. 

This particular fashioning of the philosophical enterprise, Flor¬ 
ensky emphasizes, is anything but subjectivistic. It only stresses the 
fact that philosophical thought must needs be personal thought, 
“thought characteristically correlating a given object with a given 
subject.” “Thinking,” maintains Florensky, “is an unceasing synthesis 
of the known with a knower, and, consequently, is deeply and 
through and through penetrated by the energies of the knowing 
personality. As such, it cannot be abstract, colorless and impersonal, 
‘an acknowledgment in general,’ since I know that it is I who takes 

Florensky’s thoughts concerning the ultimate indefinability of the Church and 
ecclesial life and the primacy of experience in deliberations about their nature: 
“There can thus be no satisfactory and complete definition of the Church. 
‘Come and see’—one recognizes the Church only by experience, by grace, by 
participation in its life. This is why before making any formal definition, the 
Church must be conceived in its mystical being, underlying all definitions, 
but larger than them all.” S. Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (New York 
and Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1935) 12. 

165 M.M. Tareev, “Novoe bogoslovie,” Bogoslovskii vestnik 2 (1917) 3-53, 
168-224; see esp. 214. 

166 “Razum i dialektika,” 95. 
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careful stock of reality .” 167 Only a person can dialectically concert 
with reality, penetrate into its secret recesses and derive meaning for 
himself from it. It is this thinking subject who becomes Florensky’s 
“methodological I,” the inquiring ego at the heart and focus of 
dialectical thought in search of meaning in life. Its task is eminently 
personal, and is radically misconstrued if imputed to be solely psycho- 
logistic. This “methodological I,” however, Florensky maintains, 
does not do its work all by itself. The discovery of meaning in life 
is a collaborative effort of man in relationship with others, the 
project, therefore, of a “methodological we” conspiring in its proper 
“methodological environment” for the attainment of authentic in¬ 
sight . 168 


The Language of Metaphysics 

Florensky, as we have seen, views method in philosophy as 
dialectics. But he also would not disagree with Alfred North White- 
head, who says that the epigraph of John Henry Cardinal Newman’s 
An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent , itself a citation from St. 
Ambrose, should be every metaphysician’s motto . 169 This epigraph 
reads: “Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum” (It was not by dialectics that God vouchsafed to save his 
people). Florensky’s understanding of dialectics is not that of its 
usual sense of sheer, logical disputation, but centers around a lived 
contact with reality, which transcends man’s powers of conceptual¬ 
ization. Man’s dialectical exercises are necessarily inadequate and 
cannot salve his intellectual unrest, nor bring him the final happiness 
he so ardently seeks. Without any qualms about transgressing the 
proper bounds of philosophy, Florensky candidly acknowledges the 
inherent deficiencies of dialectical thought and confesses faith in the 
living God and life in the Church as the sole means for overcoming 
these limitations and for bringing man to his proper end, life in God. 

The very titles of Florensky’s letters—“Doubt,” “Light of Truth,” 
“Contradiction,” “Creation,” “Sophia,” “Friendship,” etc.—indicate 

167 “Razum i dialektika,” 96. These themes of Florensky are, interestingly 
enough, the very cornerstones of Gabriel Marcel’s conception of philosophy. 
However, in all probability there was no direct influence of Florensky on 
Marcel, as Florensky’s thought is relatively unknown in the West. Indeed, it 
is often unknown in the East. 

168 “Razum i dialektika,” 97. 

169 Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures in Ideas (New York: Free Press, 
1967) 295. 
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that throughout his masterwork he treats of ultimate, irreducible 
realities and mysteries beyond the full conceptual powers of man. The 
inherent insufficiencies of dialectics and language to express these 
phenomena in a completely adequate manner obviously entail that 
his elaborations can never be complete in themselves and can, at 
best, be only suggestive. Florensky’s philosophical and religious 
speculation accordingly remains open-ended, as evidenced in the 
very fact of his “letter-writing.” 

That his chosen form of philosophical exposition is a more 
informal, essay style, however, does not mean that his speculations 
are any less profound. Quite the contrary, penetrating insights abound 
on his pages, and often they are expressed by means of a difficult 
and baffling conceptual apparatus that can be both technical and 
poetic at the same time. Indeed, such is the nature of his sophiolog- 
ical speculations, and precisely on this account they lend themselves 
to the charge of gnosticism. Florensky frankly admits this, but rejoins 
that he intends them only as “wretched schemata for what is 
experienced in the soul .” 170 

The intrinsic deficiencies of language notwithstanding, Florensky 
observes that man still undergoes a compelling urge to bring to light 
and express his lived experience of a more foundational and trans¬ 
cendent truth, conceived to be at the root of his very existence in 
space and time. By a spontaneous, religious instinct, he naturally 
appeals to the Godhead for divine assistance and illumination in 
this endeavor. For the Christian Florensky, this means taking special 
recourse to the Holy Spirit as the Light of Truth and eternal source 
of our enlightenment. With a restrained, yet evident, stir of emotion, 
Florensky expresses this central thought as follows: “All the per¬ 
plexities, difficulties and torments of our life are gathered around 
the Holy Spirit; yet all our hopes are found in his revelation .” 171 


The Work of Ascesis 

If the search for a criterion of ecclesiality leads us to the 
domain of the beautiful, and that of spiritual beauty in particular, 
it becomes apparent that ultimately we must turn our attention to 
the masters of spiritual beauty to clarify our understanding of 
ecclesiality. These masters, the holy fathers and confessors of the 

170 Pillar and Foundation , 324. 

171 Pillar and Foundation , 140; also in Alexander Schmemann, Ultimate 
Questions: An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965) 170. 
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faith, the venerable martyrs and all other saintly men and women, 
indeed, are the best evidences of a truth transcendent to themselves, 
as their heroic virtue and sanctity can never be fully explained on a 
purely natural basis alone. These are the ones who, according to the 
Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5:8), have been blessed with the vision 
of God because of their purity of heart. Florensky picks up on this 
biblical teaching, which is also a recurrent theme in patristic litera¬ 
ture, 172 and in his search for the foundations of truth develops a 
unique epistemological point of view highlighting integral knowledge 
as a fruit of ascesis and as a concomitant feature of spiritual beauty. 
If integral knowledge and, moreover, the vision of God itself await 
only the pure in heart, it is not surprising that Florensky, in his 
analysis of the cognitive process, concentrates his interest not so 
much on the intellect as such, but more on the heart as the organ 
of spiritual perception. 173 “The purification of the heart,” as he 
states elsewhere, “gives communication with God, and communication 
with God puts straight and organizes the entire personality of the 
ascetic [podvizhnik]” 174 

In his first letter, “Two Worlds,” Florensky attempts to justify 
this position further with an analysis of a gospel passage, Matthew 
11:27-30, which in his view has a predominantly cognitive mean¬ 
ing. 175 Indeed, he states that the entire eleventh chapter of Matthew 
represents a marked contrast between two types of knowledge, “la¬ 
bored” and “spiritual” knowledge, 176 the one burdened and handi¬ 
capped by the inherent insufficiencies of natural reason, the other 
loosed from these same bonds owing to the victory of the Spirit, the 
fruit of the synergy or working together of human ascesis and divine 
grace. Though a careful examination of this chapter, especially its 
last four verses (27-30), 177 would not, however, appear to bear out 

172 Thomas Spidlik, S.J., La spiritualite de VOrient chretien (Rome: Pont. 
Inst. Orientalium Studiorum, 1978) 141. 

173 Florensky notably makes this point in his philological analysis of the 
Russian word tselomudrie (purity of heart). From its two roots, tselo-mudrie 
literally means “whole-wise,” therefore indicating that in traditional Russian 
consciousness “purity” carries the sense of “integral wisdom.” See Pillar and 
Foundation , 268f, 534-9. 

174 “Dukb i plot’” (Spirit and flesh), Zhurnal moskovskoi patriarkhii, no. 
4 (1969) 73. 

175 Pillar and Foundation , 12f. The gospel passage in question is the one 
prescribed for the moleben service for a venerable man in the Byzantine rite. 

176 Pillar and Foundation, 609f. 

177 Matthew 11:27-30 reads as follows: “[27] All things have been de¬ 
livered to me by my Father; and no one knows the Son except the Father, 
and no one knows the Father except the Son and any one to whom the Son 
chooses to reveal him. [28] Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden. 
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this view, and would seem more to indicate that Florensky is giving 
not so much an exegetical as an eisegetical interpretation of the text, 
this does not mean that his accommodation of the passage is without 
merit. On the contrary, he gives valuable new indications for its 
possible applications to the troubled human situation, especially as 
it refers to questions of doubt and intellectual despair. His epistemo¬ 
logical point is both clear and opportune. The divine Word alone 
reveals to us the mystery of the Holy Trinity and all heavenly truth, 
and alone takes upon himself our doubts and despairs. Burdened 
down with a “labored,” limited and imperfect knowledge, we find 
our sole consolation and intellectual relief, that is to say, our true 
spiritual beatitude and knowledge, in the fiducial abandon of faith, 
animated by sincere love of God. 

The point of Florensky’s discussion of Matthew 11 is the 
underscoring of the fact that human reason, if left to its own devices 
and resources, cannot lighten its own intellectual burdens and resolve 
its own doubts. It may struggle in earnest, but without opening up 
to the workings of divine grace in moral and ascetical struggle, its 
inquietude continues unabated. One may readily agree with this basic 
point, but still seriously question whether Florensky can really draw 
support for his thesis on ascesis and the intellectual life from this 
text. As an exegesis, his analysis is strained and implausible, though 
it may, from an eisegetical point of view, be an acceptable accommo¬ 
dation of its literal meaning. 

When we turn to the religious sphere and the spiritual domain, 
questions of praxis, of moral struggle and ascetical exercise, are not 
irrelevant to the quests of the intellect. Indeed, the role of moral 
conversion in sharpening spiritual vision and expanding its horizons 
is of central importance. 178 The religious life—Christianity’s in par- 

and I will give you rest. [29] Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; 
for I am gentle and lowly in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. [30] 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

It is apparent that we are dealing here with two different pericopes. The 
former (verse 27), which has been described as “a meteor from the Johannine 
heaven,” is, we may say, more directly of an epistemological nature. However, 
the latter pericope (verses 28-30), it would seem, does not deal directly with 
knowledge as such. Florensky accommodates its meaning when he distinguishes 
“labored” from “spiritual” knowledge. The heavy laden in the text are the 
poor who have the good news proclaimed to them; the yoke and the burden of 
our Lord refer to personal submission to the reign of God. See John L. 
McKenzie, S.J., “The Gospel according to Matthew,” in The Jerome Biblical 
Commentary , 2 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968) 83. 

178 For a discussion of the role of conversion in thought, see Bernard J.F. 
Lonergan, S.J., Method in Theology (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 
1971), esp. 131. 
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ticular—is not a mere system of ideas, logically proved and system¬ 
atically expounded. Precisely as life, to know it as true requires—as 
Florensky’s close friend, Alexander Elchaninov, would one day 
advise the youth as a respected priest serving the Russian emigre 
community in France 179 —more than intellectual effort alone. It 
demands moral living, ascesis, purification of heart and mind, and 
prayer. 


179 A. Elchaninov, Zapisi, 3d ed. (Paris: YMCA Press, 1962) 113, 119f. 
An English translation of this work has been published under the title The 
Diary of a Russian Priest (London: Faber & Faber, 1967). 
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Two Styles of Theology and Spirituality 


Georges Barrois 


There is only one faith of the Catholic Church, the una 
sancta —one dogma, expressed in the creeds of the ecumenical 
councils to bar the road to successive heresies. But historical 
reality confronts us with two “styles” of theology and spirituality: 
the western style and the eastern style, either of which may be 
accepted as alternative expressions of the faith, as long as they 
convey truly, each according to its own genius, the substance of 
the divine revelation. This assumes, of course, that such inter¬ 
polations as occurred in the course of history, for instance, the 
insertion of the filioque into the Creed and recent additions to the 
Roman dogmatic corpus, have been duly eliminated. 

I intend to trace in this note the following two styles of 
trinitarian theology and spirituality: the western, or Latin style, 
derived from the speculations of St. Augustine and developed by 
medieval thinkers, especially St. Thomas Aquinas, whose teachings 
have helped shape the official doctrine of the Roman Church 
(whatever became of it in the hodge-podge of present-day interpreta¬ 
tions by well-meaning but anarchical authors) and the eastern 
style—that of the Greek fathers, of their followers in the Byzantine 
era, of St. Gregory Palamas and of the revival of Palamism in our 
days, after a long period of eclipse. 

* * * 

The western style of trinitarian theology and spirituality has 
its principal source in the speculations of St. Augustine on the 
biblical narratives of the creation, the condition of the first human 
couple in the state of innocence in which they had been created, 
which they had forfeited, and God’s plan for the rehabilitation of 
mankind. Reading the Bible chiefly through old Latin versions, 
Augustine worked at a disadvantage in comparison with his con¬ 
temporary St. Jerome, whose mastery of Hebrew and Greek and 
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whose firsthand acquaintance with the people and things of Palestine 
made for an invaluable interpretation of the holy writ. Augustine 
did not know Hebrew; his geographical horizon was limited to a 
circle of personal friends from among the rhetors of Rome and 
Proconsular Africa, where he was born and which became the 
theater of his activity as a priest and bishop. 

Augustine’s theological construction is buttressed by an ab¬ 
stract metaphysics of the divine being. Greek philosophy had al¬ 
ways been put to use by the fathers of the Church, from Athanasius 
to Cyril of Alexandria and to the great Cappadocians. Augustine 
did avail himself of what we might call the philosophical koine —a 
Romanized version of it—combining the ideologies of the Academy, 
the Lyceum and the Stoa. His theological system, centered on the 
“mystery of the redemption,” 1 discussed in the school disputations 
of the medieval Church, became the principal object of the con¬ 
troversies with the dissidents, following the breakdown of Chris¬ 
tian unity in the West. Western theology begins usually with a 
series of questions concerning the unity of God, the treatise De 
deo uno of scholasticism, whereas eastern-style theology begins, 
or should begin, with the revelation of the Trinity of persons, and 
specifically with the incarnation of the Son of God. But God him¬ 
self is “invisible, ineffable, inconceivable, incomprehensible, in¬ 
describable, changeless”—all negative clausulae , which I quote from 
our Orthodox anaphora. Let us remember that, according to the 
synagogue, the name yhwh, revealed to the Hebrews by the 
voice which spoke from the midst of the burning bush, may not 
be pronounced without desecration. We know only that he is. 

It has been objected that the “Name,” rather than having a 
metaphysical significance, meant that the God of Moses was the 
same as the God of his father Abraham, and that he would protect 
his people through thick and thin as long as they remained faith¬ 
ful to him. This historical exegesis tends to minimize the divine 
promise, whose absoluteness rests on the fact that God is, uncon¬ 
ditionally and unqualifiedly. It would be the burden of Christian 
theologians, be they Latin or Greek, to bridge the gap between the 
negative approach, a mere safeguard of God’s inaccessibility, and 
a positive approach, describing his intervention in the world of 
men. Medieval scholasticism used two ways of rationalizing the ap¬ 
parent contradiction between apophatic theology and the treatise 
De deo uno . The first is the way of preeminence, according to 

1 A terminology used in Roman and diocesan catechisms, in which 
“mystery” is defined as a truth that may not be fully understood but must 
be believed by faith, on the authority of the Church’s teaching office. 
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which whatever is positive in creation, once raised to the sphere 
of transcendence, God can be said to be (it should be noted here 
that preeminence and transcendence are, after all, negative terms 
in disguise). As for the way of analogy, based on Aristotle and 
developed to the extreme by Aquinas, it is not, properly speaking, 
a way of discovering God’s nature, but of not involving ourselves 
in contradiction when we speak about him. It is about as far as 
we dare to walk in this way. The late Fr. Sertillanges declared 
once that the way of analogy does not lead to anything more than 
an “agnosticism of definition.” 

A symptom of the powerlessness of the creature to conceive 
of the Unconceivable is the difficulty, experienced by the theologians 
of the West, of passing from the abstract notion of deitas , the 
deity, to the concrete Deus, the living God of the Scriptures, or from 
the treatise De deo uno to the treatise on the Trinity. This hiatus 
is manifest in the Summa Theologiae when Aquinas announces 
that having thus far discoursed on the unity of God, he will now 
treat of the divine persons. But why nowl He does not say! I re¬ 
cently had occasion to point to some consequences of this essen¬ 
tially western style of theology, its various ramifications, the par¬ 
ticular character of its spirituality and, on a more practical but 
important level, the construction of theological curricula. 2 The 
passage from negative to affirmative theology does not affect the 
eastern style to the same extent, precisely because the Greek fathers 
chose to start from the distinction of persons subsisting in the 
trihypostatic essence. 

Augustine’s triadology leans heavily on his comparison of the 
divine essence and the divine persons with the human soul and its 
faculties: “We were made in God’s image; let us therefore consider 
these three things in the soul of man: memory, intellect and will. 
Upon these three depends whatever we do.” 3 Thus, the biblical 
doctrine of the image of God in man is somehow reversed. Man 
was said to have been created in the image of God (Gn 1:27), 
but now it is from the structure of the soul itself that Augustine 
tries to figure out how God is one in three. It would certainly be 
unfair to say that Augustine was carried off by what he intended 
as an illustration. In the inaugural Patriarch Athenagoras Lecture, 
Fr. Meyendorff declared that, far from advocating philosophical 
introspection or, for that matter, the metaphysics of essences as an 

2 “Palamism Revisited,” in St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 19:4 
(1975) 229. 

8 Contra sermonem Arianorum , PL 42:695; M. Rouet de Journel, ed., 
Enchiridion Patristicum, no. 1860. 
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adequate introduction to Christian dogma, Augustine, on the con¬ 
trary, “restored some personalism in trinitarian theology,” inasmuch 
as the “human soul reflects the intrapersonal life of God.” It re¬ 
mains, however, that there is in Augustine’s thought “a tension 
between philosophical essentialism and the personalism of his own— 
and the Church’s—religious experience.” 4 Such a tension was to 
influence considerably the development of western doctrine, a few 
important problems of which we shall single out for consideration. 

Grace gratia ), no matter how it is defined, is an es¬ 

sential part of the theology of redemption. The word “grace” has 
been used profusely, and the nature of grace and its function in the 
life of a Christian have been diversely understood and hotly de¬ 
bated. St. Augustine formulated his doctrine in the context of the 
controversy with the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians, who regarded 
man’s inalienable freedom of will, or rather of choice—the so-called 
liberum arbitrium—as sufficient for making moral decisions in life, 
and who saw in grace a mere aid in preventing wrong choices. For 
Augustine, divine grace is indispensable for the correct functioning 
of the liberum arbitrium, without putting any pressure upon man, 
who is an essentially free creature, master of his decisions, and there¬ 
fore fallible. 

The conflict between Augustine’s inflexible position and Pela- 
gianism, even in its edulcorated form—not to be labeled laxist a 
priori—would agitate the theological schools of the West for centuries 
to come, as witnessed by the seventeenth-century polemics within 
the Roman Church and, as an aftermath of those, the ludicrous dis¬ 
putes between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, on whom the Pope 
had to impose silence under penalty of censure. 

For Augustine, grace was present in Adam when he was created, 
and it is found, after the fall, in potentially redeemed men, the “elect.” 
Augustine observes that even the fact of our being created could be 
called a grace, since it is a gift from God’s liberality. However, this 
first gift must be distinguished from “the grace of our predestination, 
justification and glorification,” all terms borrowed from St. Paul’s 
gradation in Romans 8:30. 5 It is from St. Paul that Augustine draws 
the substance of his argumentation for the necessity of grace as the 
condition for the right exercise of the liberum arbitrium : “God works 
in man the very act of willing, and in all things his grace precedes 
us.” 6 “Nobody is able to will, unless he be exhorted and called, either 

4 Michael A. Fahey and John Meyendorff, Trinitarian Theology East 
and West (Brookline, Mass.: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1977) 36. 

*Epistulae, 177; PL 33:767; Ench. Pair., no. 1443. 

*De spiritu et littera , 34:60; PL 44:240; Ench. Pair., no. 1736. 
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inwardly by an invisible motion, or outwardly by audible words or 
some visible signs; God works in you both to will and to do (Ph 
2:13).” 7 Quotes like these can be found on every page of Augustine’s 
written works; they have been systematically collected in the indices 
of the Enchiridion Patristicum i which I have used to locate the texts 
in Migne. 8 

At this point I would summarize a most important passage of 
the De correptione et gratia, written a.d. 426-427, some four years 
before Augustine’s death, where the role of grace in Adam is ana¬ 
lyzed and compared with its role in the life of a Christian. Augustine 
is arguing here against a fictitious adversary who denies the necessity 
of grace in the primeval state of innocence: 

What? Adam did not have grace? Indeed he had, a grace 
abundant, but different. He was in the midst of the good 
things which he had received from the goodness of his 
Creator. . . . but the saints in this life, to whom belong the 
grace of deliverance [gratia liberationism are in the midst 
of evils, and so they pray: Deliver us from evil. . . . The 
first man had not a grace which would enable him never to 
do evil wittingly, but he certainly had a grace through 
which he might never be evil if only he would abide in 
it. Without it, he could not be good merely by his free 
choice [liberum arbitrium\\ but he was liable to lose it of 
his own free choice. . . . For freedom of choice is enough 
for doing evil, but it avails little unto the good, unless it be 
helped by Him who is Almighty Goodness. If the first man 
had not lost this help out of his own free choice, he would 
have been good always; but he lost it, and became lost. 9 

Concluding his argument, Augustine sums up the condition of man 
as follows: without grace, he cannot not sin; with grace, he is able to 
eschew sin; when grace is transmuted into glory, sin is vanquished 
and it has become impossible for man to sin any more. The entire 
passage is rhetorical to excess, with a cascade of negative clausulae 
canceling one another—a device dear to Augustine, but the despair 
of translators. 

The substance of Augustine’s teaching was integrated by Aquinas 
in his theological synthesis and commented upon in various ways 

7 Diversae quaestiones , 68:5; PL 40:73; Ench. Patr., no. 1556. 

8 M. Rouet de Journel, ed., Enchiridion Patristicum (Herder, 1922). 

*De correptione et gratia , 11:29-33; PL 44:933-6; Ench. Patr., nos. 
1952-6. 
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by the medieval schoolmen. According to Aquinas, original justice 
consisted in “the submission of the body to the soul, and of the 
inferior powers to reason, a submission which was not from nature, 
for otherwise it would have continued after the fall. ... It was, 
therefore, a praeternatural gift of grace.” 10 “Now man had need of 
a virtue added by grace to the virtue of nature [virtute gratuita 
superaddita virtuti naturae ]. In the state of innocence, this was nec¬ 
essary for one reason, namely, to enable man to will and work the 
good; but in the state of fallen nature, it was necessary for two 
reasons, namely, in order that human nature be healed, and that 
man could work the good that is beyond nature and is deserving 
[meritorium] of eternal life.” 11 

Following Augustine step by step, Aquinas held the view that 
grace causes, even actually creates , the freedom of the human will, 
but without endorsing the exaggeration of the African Doctor, for 
whom “without the help of grace, we neither will nor do anything 
good.” 12 The disintegration of western Christianity following the six¬ 
teenth-century Reformation diversely affected the positions of the 
western theologians. Thus, Martin Luther aggravated the human 
predicament by dismissing with contempt the liberum arbitrium 
when he wrote the treatise De servo arbitrio , “On the Enslaved 
Freedom of the Will.” A totally subjective faith was deemed as 
reestablishing the right relationship between man and his Savior. 
Calvinists saw fallen man in a state of “total depravity.” In reaction 
against puritanical rigorism, and under the influence of modern 
ideologies, Methodists and cognate Protestant theologians profess a 
mild Pelagianism, which they claim to detect in eastern thought. 

Augustine had described grace as a divine help or aid, auxilium , 
adiutorium , to the human creature. Aquinas attempted to define 
what it is and to classify it according to Aristotelian categories: 
“God, by a gracious act of his will, helps the human soul in two 
ways. . . . First, inasmuch as he moves the soul. Secondly, because 
a habitual gift of God is infused into the soul.” It would be appro¬ 
priate to speak here of a new creation, seeing that the human soul 
is established in a new mode of being, in novo esse. 13 Whether actual 
or habitual, grace is understood by the Latin theologians as an inter- 

10 Summa Theologiae, la, qu. 95, art. 1, corp. 

n Summa Theologiae, la 2ae, qu. 10, art. 2, corp. 

12 De gratia Christi et de peccato originali, 25:26; PL 44:373; Ench . 
Patr., no. 1854. 

13 The nature of grace as a metaphysical entity is treated at length in 
the Summa Theologiae , la 2ae, qu. 110. The notion of actual grace is re¬ 
duced by Aquinas to the category actio-passio ; habitual grace to the category 
qualitas, of which, in this context, habitus is considered a subspecies. 
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mediate quantity whose function it is to insure or restore a right 
relationship between man and God. The Greek fathers go further, 
when they call the effect of grace a “deification,” Become;. Not only 
is the image of God in man restored in its pristine beauty, but man 
is made a participant in God’s trinitarian life; what grace achieves 
is not only a formal similitude, but a vital assimilation. 

Like Augustine, Aquinas had started from a consideration of 
the divine essence, which is not to say that his metaphysics is essen- 
tialistic, as a number of old school Thomists maintain. Of course, 
the essence of things is the object of metaphysics. The late Professor 
Gilson, in his inimitable style, described metaphysics as a “chase 
after essences,” but he added that the problem is how to capture 
them alive, in all their concreteness. Now God’s essence is that he is, 
the absolute, the transcendent, the unconditioned, the living God of 
the biblical revelation, and Aquinas’ metaphysics should rather be 
termed a metaphysics of existent beings, an “existentialism.” 14 

The life in grace finds its fulfilment in the so-called beatific 
vision of the saints in glory, as the ultimate x£koq of all human 
endeavor. This is for Aquinas a metaphysical postulate, established 
in the Prima secundae partis of the Summa by eliminating every aim 
that cannot be regarded as final but only as a means toward an end, 
whatever it may be: “The ultimate and perfect blessedness [ beatitudo ] 
cannot possibly consist in anything else but the vision of the divine 
essence, ... as it is written in the first epistle of John 3:2: When 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is 
[oxi 6<{j6[I£0oc ocutov koc06c; demv].” From this proceeds an objec¬ 
tive union with God, unio ad Deum sicut ad objectum, made possible 
by a sublimation of the noetic faculties of man through the so-called 
lumen gloriae, the very effulgence of the divine being. 15 These con¬ 
clusions of Aquinas are not to be reconciled with the unyielding 
approach of Greek theology, in its presuppositions and its conse¬ 
quences. 

* * * 

We shall now consider the “eastern style” of theology and 
spirituality, using the same format as above, in order to make a 
comparison between the two styles easier. Both rest on scriptural 
and philosophical authorities. The eastern style originates in the 

14 Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme (Paris, 1948) 513. 

15 Summa Theologiae, la 2ae, qu. 3, art. 8, corp.; and Supplementum 
3ae partis , a posthumous compilation from Aquinas’ earlier writings, qu. 
92, art. 1. Voluntarists would rather identify beatitude with the blessedness 
consequent to the vision itself. 
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theology of the Greek fathers and thrives on their uninterrupted 
tradition. Working with the Septuagint, they benefited from their 
connaturality of language and culture, whether in reading the sacred 
text in view of expounding dogma, or in perusing it in their liturgical 
services and private prayers. 

The contrast between the western and the eastern style of inter¬ 
pretation should not be exaggerated. While it is true that the Greeks 
and the Orientals found in scripture and philosophical myths a source 
of poetic or mystical inspiration, they maintained a healthy distinc¬ 
tion between the literal sense of scripture or the letter of the myth 
and the spiritual or typological interpretation. On the other hand, 
Augustine and the westerners, while professing to establish their 
doctrine on the basis of a literal exegesis, often darted recklessly 
into symbolism. Aquinas set forth his theory of the multiple senses 
of scripture, namely the historical sense, authoritative for the expo¬ 
sition of the dogma, and the derivative spiritual sense, which may 
be used for illustration or edification. 16 The trouble is that Aquinas 
did not always abide by his principles and, like his fellow schoolmen, 
made an excessive use of prooftexts, quoted without much regard 
for the context. 

The author of Genesis dated creation from the “beginning,” 
bereshith. 17 Augustine had used this “chronology” in his speculations 
on the origin of mankind. The Greek fathers thought of a different 
beginning, as they read the prologue of St. John: ’Ev dpxfj, in 
principle >, the beginning of Him who has no beginning, the Eternal, 
eternally existing in the three hypostases—-the Father, unoriginated 
origin of all; the Word, 6 Aoyoq, “who was with God,” irpoq tov 
0£ov, creating the world with the Father, light unto every man 
coming into the world; and the Holy Spirit, to IlvEopcc to ayiov, 
the Father’s gift, and itself the universal giver of life. The joint 
activity of the divine persons is attested in the Old as well as in the 
New Testament: the Word, Hebrew ddbar, whom God sent upon the 
heroes and prophets of old; and the Spirit, Hebrew ruakh, which 
God breathed into a lump of clay, that it would become a living 
man. After the advent and resurrection of Christ, the Aoyoq would 
reveal God’s design to the apostles and evangelists; the flvEupa, 
which “bloweth where it listeth,” 18 would be the gentle breeze which 

16 Summa Theologiae , 1, qu. 1, art. 5. 

17 The traditional reading of Genesis 1:1—“In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth’’—is to be preferred to the variant given in a 
note in the RSV—“when God began to create . . .” The latter interpretation 
tends to bring the biblical tradition in line with the Babylonian cosmogonies. 

18 John 3:8. The Greek word 'irvEU^ia means both “wind” and “spirit,” 
as does the Latin spiritus . 
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brought Nicodemus to Christ in the stillness of the night, or it 
would be the mighty wind which shook the upper room where the 
twelve were sitting. 

The use of philosophical sources by the fathers of the Church 
offers striking similarities with their treatment of scriptural authorities. 
Here again they had the advantage of their linguistic and cultural 
acquaintance with the sources, and could claim the ancient wisdom 
of the Hellenes as their birthright. It was natural for eastern theolo¬ 
gians to assimilate, as it were by osmosis, the ever-young doctrines 
of Plato—the Plato of the early dialogues—and to follow the subtle 
but always concrete analyses of Aristotle, as a living philosophy, 
not the cold academism and fossilized teaching with which the Latins 
in the West had to be content, but which they succeeded fortunately 
to put to good use. 

The choice of the prologue of St. John by the eastern fathers 
rather than the first two chapters of Genesis as their spiritual anchor 
is accountable, at least in part, for the contrast between the theology 
and spirituality of the East and the West. Whereas the soteriology 
of the Latins remains essentially speculative, eastern doctrine is per¬ 
meated by an intense personalism, from the subapostolic fathers 
through the period of patristic maturity. We might recall here Justin 
the Martyr and Clement of Alexandria who, in spite of their unde¬ 
veloped triadology, realized that the Logos and the Spirit had always 
been at work in the world of men, beyond institutional boundaries. 19 
And did not St. Gregory of Nazianzen declare that the belles-lettres, 
oi Aoyoi, are a gift of the Logos? 

Instead of the a priori theorizing of the medieval West on the 
atonement, such as, for instance, Anselm’s discussion of what should 
be a proper satisfaction to the injured honor of God, 20 or instead of 
Aquinas’ lengthy treatise De deo uno with its load of metaphysics, 21 
the soteriology of the Greek fathers—Athanasius, the great Cappa¬ 
docians and Chrysostom—faces from the outset the plan which God 
proposed himself to achieve: restore in man the divine element, 
which was in danger of getting lost or forsaken, and invite the crea¬ 
ture to a real participation, not merely intentional (in voto ), in the 
inner life of the divine persons. The focus is on the incarnation of 
the Son, a historical reality experienced by faith and not to be de¬ 
duced by reasoning. 

19 See Justin’s philosophy of the Logos in the Second Apology . Clement 
of Alexandria regards the Logos as a gift of God and the “tutor” of the 
pagans. 

20 The “honor of God” is a typical category of the Latin Middle Ages. 

21 Summa Theologiae, la, qu. 2-26. 
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It would take us beyond the limits of this article to indicate the 
evident relationship between God’s eternal vision of the incarnation 
and the doctrine of the divine prescience, held both in western and 
eastern theology. In the West, Thomists had gone even further, 
linking God’s prescience of everything that comes to pass with a 
positive act of God’s sovereign will, inasmuch as he is the Creator 
of human freedom in every free choice of his creature. This doctrine 
was construed by Calvin to mean a double predestination unto 
salvation or damnation, further sclerosed in the discussions of 
Protestant scholasticism on supra and infra-lapsarianism. 

The doctrine of the Greek fathers was never a chain of abstrac¬ 
tions; the relationship between God and his creatures is formulated 
in direct, concrete terms: “God created man in order that man might 
become god,” by an ineffable sharing in ithe life of Christ, crucified 
and risen from the dead. This is properly the ©scooiq of eastern 
patristics, stated with an abruptness apt to startle unprepared west¬ 
erners. 22 The Greek fathers, occasionally stepping down from the 
magistral chair, could even tell children and simple folk the humor¬ 
ous story of the devil who, fooled by the lowly appearance of Jesus 
and not recognizing his divinity under the veil of flesh, bit the bait 
and was caught as in an infallible mousetrap. 23 

The theology of participation would be more sharply defined by 
St. Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century. 24 It does not mean, 
of course, an access to the divine essence, for we cannot possibly 
know what God is in his inner self. When we say “the divine being,” 
do we really mean “being” in the same sense as the “being” of a 
man or of a thing? Even Peter Lombard, the father of medieval 
scholasticism, doubted it. 25 According to Palamas, participation is 
in the trinitarian activity, directly apprehended by the human crea¬ 
ture and growing as grows his intimacy with the living God. This 
thesis rests on Palamas’ “real” distinction of the evapyEiai from 

22 On the concept of theosis, see Myrrha Lot-Borodine, La deification 
de Vhomme selon la doctrine des Peres grecs (Paris, 1970); Vladimir 
Lossky, The Vision of God (Clayton, Wise.: American Orthodox Press, 
1963); Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, N.Y.: SVS 
Press, 1974); and Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: SVS Press, 1976). 

23 A comparison resented by humorless academics, 

M The apparent neglect of Palamism, a school of theology that had been 
officially endorsed by Orthodox synods, is due to historical causes: the 
condition of the Greek Church under the Turks and the unfortunate 
westernization of theological methods in the seventeenth-century theological 
academies of Russia. At the present, Palamism is being actively revived in 
Orthodox theological circles in Europe and America. 

“Prologue of the Primus liber sententiarum. 
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the essence of the divinity, without prejudice to the transcendent 
simplicity of the divine being. Thus, an immediate knowledge of 
God is declared possible; we are not limited to the roundabout way 
from effect to cause—in this particular instance, from finite, created 
effects to the first, uncaused Cause. 

I have noted in concluding my exposition of the western style 
that the attitude of Latins and Greeks with regard to negative theol¬ 
ogy differs noticeably. All in all, eastern theology seems more con¬ 
sistent in expounding this doctrine and relating it to dogmatics as 
a whole. The western schoolmen, especially the Thomists, regarded 
the vision of the essence to be the object of the saints’ beatitude in 
patria, and limited it as the privilege of St. Paul and of some charac¬ 
ters of the Old Testament, who may have been favored with 
glimpses of the glorious vision. But such texts as Exodus 33:20-23, 
1 Kings 19:11-13 and 2 Corinthians 12:1-4 are by no means deci¬ 
sive—they would rather eliminate the interpretation according to 
which Moses and Elijah would have been granted to see the divine 
essence. God’s identity is hidden under such expressions as the 
presence ( shekinah ) and the glory ( kabodh ). Moses is ordered to 
hide in a cleft of the rock until God has passed by, and he sees 
God’s back, but God’s face is not seen, “for man cannot see me 
and live.” As for the metaphysical foundation upon which the Greek 
fathers base their negative theology, it is, simply stated, the axiom 
that “the finite is not capable of the Infinite,” a direct consequence 
of the principle of contradiction, from which there is no escape. 
Thus, they appeal to the very transcendence of the divine being, 
whereas western scholasticism recurred to a process of elimination of 
provisional life-aims insufficient to ensure the attainment of the true 
end, man’s ultimate teXoc;. This is indeed a mode of inductive 
reasoning having its own conditional validity, but it cannot possibly 
claim the decisiveness of an axiom whose evidence rests on first 
principles. 

The dogmatic statements of the Greek fathers have shaped 
Orthodox spirituality, rooted as it is in the same scriptural ground 
and built on the same metaphysical foundation. Theology merges 
here into spiritual life. The former is more analytical, the latter more 
intuitive, but the object is the same, namely, to realize that God is 
ever present, ever active, ever strong to save. Thus, there is no 
chasm to be bridged between dogmatic theology and true mysticism; 
we need not be apprehensive of such words as mysticism, mystical, 
mystics, as if they implied some obscure mental process verging on 
the occult or the bizarre. They refer, or should refer, to a vital 
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consciousness of the reality of God-4he triune God-contemplated, 
celebrated, sacramentally received at the altar. 

The De vita Moysi of St. Gregory of Nyssa offers an outstand¬ 
ing illustration of the relation of Greek theology to spiritual life. The 
subtitle, “On the Perfection in Matter of Virtue,” indicates the thesis, 
namely, that the flight of the soul toward God will never stop, for 
the object of our quest will never be possessed. Gregory does not 
forget that the Christian is a “man of desires,” as the Vulgate puts 
it in its translation of Daniel 9:23. Thus, the perfection of virtue 
consists in a continuous progress, a never-arrested thrust forward, 
and perfection never attains to the hieratic fixity of a state. To linger 
or waver on the road is always a danger, and to reject God’s appeal 
once and for all is death. 

The late Cardinal Danielou, in his edition of the Vie de Mdise,™ 
has excellently shown how the saint was influenced in his spiritual 
exposition of the book of Exodus by the philosophy of Plato, whose 
“Socratic” dialogues he quotes frequently, at times almost verbatim. 
The sage was searching for definitions of beauty in se, to kocXov; 
of virtue, dp£Tr|; and of love, spcoq. A mere listing of their partial 
manifestations or limited participations does not yield such definitions, 
and this is what Socrates wished his interlocutors to realize. In fact, 
the quest exceeds the competence of the dialectician, as Socrates 
let himself be persuaded by Diotima, the “very learned, very wise 
woman from Mantineia,” his Beatrice, to whom the legends of the 
gods, the delirium of the Sybils and the rituals of the old religion 
meant more than the reasonings of the sophists. 27 What Socrates and 
Diotima sought to attain is the indivisible point where these notions, 
considered each in its proper domain, coincide in the absolute unity 
of the divine being. 28 No other goal is set before us, as we run the 
race in the light of Christian revelation. 

* * * 

What I have been writing thus far sounds like an exercise in 
contrasts, which I may well have overdone. But we should remember 

26 Saint Gr6goire de Nysse, La Vie de Moise, Sources Chretiennes, 1 bis 
(Paris, 1955), Greek text and French translation by Jean Danielou. An 
English translation of this work by A. Malherbe and E. Ferguson has also 
been published (New York: Paulist Press, 1978). 

27 Symposium, 20 Iff. 

^See Georges Barrois, “Deux Metaphysiques de l’£tre Divin,” essay 
presented at the First International Week of Philosophy at Vrondados 
(Chios), and published in Diotima, the organ of the Society for Hellenic 
Studies, Athens, 7 (1979); see also my “Vertu, fipectase. Perfection,” now 
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that we are discussing here styles of theology, not the substance of 
dogma. One cannot insist enough that styles, as styles, are optional 
as long as they do not contradict the revealed data. Choosing between 
them is to a large extent a matter of taste, or of a greater or lesser 
connaturality of the theologians with their ethnic background. 

It is true that a right comprehension of dogma proper may call 
for being duly justified, and such justification may prove difficult. 
There have been disagreements between Orthodoxy and Oriental 
monophysitism due largely to terminological misunderstandings, 
fortunately in the process, so it seems, of being overcome in the near 
future. The problem of the filioque is not so easily solved. Here is 
a dogmatic opposition between the Latin and Orthodox Churches 
not imputable to unripe terminologies but to the unfortunate clausula 
inserted of late into the Creed, which tolerates no tampering with 
the faith of the Church. Incidentally, I doubt that it would do much 
good to restore the original text simply as a polite concession to the 
Orthodox, or to allege that the Creed is a liturgical text, rather than 
an authentic witness to the faith of the una sancta . 

All being said, we may repeat what we wrote as a conclusion 
to the debate with the theologians of Istina on western scholasticism 
and Palamism: they are two versions, incompatible with one another, 
and between which we have to choose. 29 We subscribe to the judg¬ 
ment of Professor Halleux of Louvain, for whom “the eastern and 
the western traditions, while conceptually opposed, represent two 
equally valid expressions of the Christian gospel.” 80 Yet it remains 
that hybridization is inadvisable, since it would only blur the issue 
and endanger the integrity of the dogma. 


being printed as a contribution to a volume of melanges dedicated to the 
memory of Professor Theodorakopoulos; to be published in Diotima . 

29 See above, note 2. 

S0 A. de Halleux, “Palamisme et Scholastique,” in Revue Thiologique 
de Louvain 4 (1973) 409-22; and “Orthodoxie et Catholicisme,” Revue 
Thiologique de Louvain 6:1 (1975) 3-30. 
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Hagiographical Commonplaces and Medieval 
Prototypes in N. G. Chernyshevsky’s 
What is to be Done? 


Julia Alissandratos 


Long ago, even sympathetic readers observed that Chemyshev- 
sky’s novel What is to be Done? is weak artistically . 1 Still, this work 
was of great importance for Russian intellectual history because of 
its influence on several generations of the radical intelligentsia, 
including Lenin. Ostensibly, the main reason for this appeal was the 
radical leftist ideas that Chernyshevsky developed in this novel. Un- 

*1 would like to thank Professor Maurice Friedberg of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign for allowing me to sit in on his seminar for 
college instructors preparing courses on Russian civilization in 1978, sponsored 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities. It was during that seminar 
that Professor Friedberg reintroduced me to Chernyshevsky’s What is to be 
Done?, which subsequently became the topic of this article. 

J G.V. Plekhanov, Sochineniya, 5 (Moscow, 1924) 114. Chernyshevsky 
himself had no delusions about his literary talent, as is attested by this passage 
from a letter written to his wife from Vilyusk on April 10, 1883: 

I am a very bad stylist. Many, probably most readers, had the 
same illusion as did my listeners: because of the content they forgot 
about the form of exposition. Superfluous details were accepted as 
deep analysis; superfluous examples and comparisons as necessary 
for clarity. But I myself judged otherwise and always knew that I 
wrote badly. And besides my constant long-windedness, my language 
itself was always awkward. It was not the language of Pushkin or 
Lermontov, but the language of Gogol: clumsy expressions, inexact¬ 
ness in the use of words—that is, not knowing how to pick the words 
and expressions corresponding to a thought—an entanglement of con¬ 
structions, passages either too short or too long—in a word, bad 
[use of] language. It’s all there, even in my letters to you. I do not 
know how to write any other or better way. And from this sometimes 
arises clumsiness, awkwardness [that] produces the strangest, most 
unpleasant impressions possible. 

The correspondence is in N.G. Chernyshevsky, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii , 15 
(Moscow, 1950) 392. 
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doubtedly, too, circumstances of the author’s unhappy life also won 
his audience’s respect; for example, despite the fact that Chernyshev- 
sky was sentenced after an unfair trial, he still had the courage to 
write this daring novel from his prison cell. 

The present article will suggest that a large part of the reason 
for the enthusiastic reception of What is to be Done? might also lie 
in its invocation of the tried and true Old Russian literary—written 
and oral—traditions. Not only are some of Chemyshevsky’s “radical” 
ideas quite old, but often, so are the forms in which he presents 
them. Among these “radical” ideas, for example, is the married 
couple’s abstinence from sex, in violation of the conduct expected 
in a Christian marriage . 2 In fact, nonconsummation of a marriage 
had its roots in the Orthodox tradition of saints’ lives . 3 

In general, Chemyshevsky’s work resembles medieval Russian 
literature in its heavy-handed didacticism and sense of messianic 
vision. For Chemyshevsky and the medieval writer, literature was 
not an end in itself, but the means to an end. 

Specifically, the Old Russian elements that will be analyzed in 
this article are found in the preface and the four main characters 
of this novel. In each case there is a strong link to the Old Russian 
religious, especially hagiographical, tradition. In one instance there 
is also a link with the Old Russian folk tradition. 

The combination of the Old Russian hagiographical and folk 
traditions in Chemyshevsky’s novel is a modem phenomenon. Where¬ 
as the pagan folk and Christian hagiographical traditions had been 
considered antithetical in the middle ages, Chemyshevsky, like other 
Russian nineteenth-century writers, uses both as complementary. 
This combination was common enough in nineteenth-century Russian 
literature, but the inclusion of hagiographical elements might seem 
unexpected in a book written by one of the most radically leftist 
Russian proponents of realism in literature. 

The apparently incongruous addition of Old Russian religious 
elements might be explained in the following way. Chemyshevsky, 
like many Russian radicals, was not only a priest’s son but a former 
seminarian schooled in many languages, including Greek and Latin . 4 
Despite his antireligious views, Chemyshevsky respected his father 

z Francis B. Randall, N. G. Chernyshevskii (New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1967) 112. 

3 See, for example, the medieval Slavic Life of Philothea, in Emil Kaluz- 
niacki, Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius (1375-1393) (Vienna, 
1901) 81-2. 

4 Yu. M. Steklov, N. G. Cherny shevskii: Ego zhizri i deyateVnost' 1828- 
1889 , 2d ed., 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1928) 3-20. 
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and truly religious people. 5 His own attitude toward ideas resembled 
religious fervor. To a large extent he thus transferred certain attitudes 
from the religious to the secular sphere. At the same time, he tended 
to apply the religious lexicon he knew to the secular world. The 
result is partly a serious transfer and partly an ironic-satiric comment 
on the incompatibility of the old, religious forms and the new, 
secular ideas. 

To prove this, the present study will document the presence 
of Old Russian literary elements, primarily from the religious tradi¬ 
tion, in What is to be Done? 


I 

In his preface, Chernyshevsky addresses the majority of the 
Russian reading public and expresses his poor opinion of them. 
He argues that they are intellectually impotent, because of their 
susceptibility to nonsense. One of the results is that they respond 
rather superficially to literature, only after recognizing the author’s 
name or being manipulated by certain stylistic tricks. Another and 
more detrimental result is the public’s wickedness toward others and 
themselves. By contrast, Chernyshevsky projects a deferential attitude 
of modesty and timidity toward the small minority of modern good 
people. He adds that he writes for the majority, because it is neces¬ 
sary to do so until they too become like the minority (pp. 12-4). 6 

Several of these attitudes toward the audience are also character¬ 
istic of traditional religious forms like the saint’s life. Frequently, 
the authors of saints’ lives said that they wrote in order to educate 
and inspire their audience, who implicitly needed this. The audience, 
like all mankind, was, furthermore, wicked because of original sin. 
The main difference between this and Chemyshevsky’s position is 
that the saints’ lives place the burden of guilt on each person, while 
Chernyshevsky blames society. 

In a way, the nonsense that Chernyshevsky blames for his audi¬ 
ence’s wickedness has a counterpart in the pagan superstitions and/or 
heresies that in saints’ lives frequently result in wicked behavior. In 
both cases the solution is enlightenment through teaching, although 

5 Evgenij Lampert, Sons Against Fathers: Studies in Russian Radicalism 
and Revolution (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965) 168. 

6 N. G. Chernyshevsky, Chto delaf? lz rasskazov o novykh lyudyakh, 
ed. T. I. Ornatskaya and S. A. Reiser (Leningrad, 1975). All references are 
to this edition. 
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Chernyshevsky’s rationally based education differs from traditional 
Orthodox enlightenment through God’s grace. 

Like the author of a saint’s life, Chemyshevsky (implicitly or 
explicitly) acknowledges the existence of a small minority of good 
people—in his case the saints or saintly people. Still, like a hagiog- 
rapher, Chemyshevsky addresses the majority with the hope of 
inspiring them to become like the minority. Whereas the hagiog- 
rapher promises sanctity and salvation in heaven, Chemyshevsky 
offers the hope of a moral life in an improved society on earth. 

In addition to these moral general similarities between Cherny¬ 
shevsky’s preface and the religious written tradition, there are more 
specific ones. What is particularly striking is the concentration within 
one paragraph of many themes also found in saints’ lives. That 
paragraph follows: 

I have not the slightest tinge of artistic talent. I even 
lack a mastery of the language. But that’s alright; read, 
kind public! You will read not without usefulness. Truth is 
a good thing: it compensates for the inadequacies of the 
writer who serves it. Therefore, I’ll say to you: if I had 
not warned you, it would probably seem to you that the 
tale was written artistically, that the author had much 
talent. But I warned you that I have no talent. And so you 
will know that all the tale’s merits are given it by truth 
alone. (14) 

Chemyshevsky’s paragraph begins with a denial of artistic 
talent: “I have not the silghtest tinge of artistic talent.” On the one 
hand, this states in an extreme form Chemyshevsky’s self-deprecatory 
assessment of his ability as a writer. On the other hand, just this 
kind of statement is a commonplace in saints’ lives. A comparable 
but longer version is found in Epiphanius the Wise’s Life of St. 
Stephen of Perm: 

Should my reproachable speech—neither coherent nor 
sophisticated—be held against me? I beg you: Do not re¬ 
proach my ineptness, and do not be reproachful of me, 
for not by wisdom, but by vulgarity, as, indeed, was said 
above, have I become convinced . . . (4) 7 

7 Epiphanius the Wise, Zhitie sv. Stef ana episkopa permskogo, ed. V. G. 
Druzhinin (St. Petersburg, 1897). Reprinted in Apophoreta Slavica, 2, ed. 
Dmytro Chyzhev’skyj and C. H. van Schooneveld (The Hague: Mouton, 
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Both examples may be viewed as realizations of the hagiographical 
commonplace of feigned ignorance, which can take the more specific 
form of the motif of the denial of literary talent. 8 

Chernyshevsky continues by elaborating on his linguistic in¬ 
adequacy: “I even lack a mastery of the language” (14). Compara¬ 
bly, Epiphanius writes of himself: “For I am ignorant of speech” 
(2). These are similar realizations of another, related hagiographic 
commonplace, which claims the author’s ignorance or lack of edu¬ 
cation. 

Then follows Chernyshevsky’s remark: “You will read not 
without usefulness” (14). Similarly, Epiphanius writes that his 
work “[brings] not a little usefulness for listeners and tellers” (1). 
The commonplace of usefulness frequently occurs in saints’ lives. 
One more of many examples is found in Nestor’s Life of St . Theo¬ 
dosius of Pechera: “for this speech is full of usefulness for all listen¬ 
ers” (21 ). 9 

Finally, Chernyshevsky offers two similar references to truth: 
“Truth . . . compensates for the inadequacies of the writer who 
serves it. . . . all the tale’s merits are given it by truth alone” (14). 
This is a variant of a theme found in hagiography, as, for example, 
in the Life of Stephen: 

. . . but I trust in the all-merciful and almighty God, from 
whom all things are possible, who abundantly gives us his 
mercy through his grace, and praying to him, first request¬ 
ing from him the necessary words. (2) 

A similar passage is found in the Life of Theodosius: “he defended 
himself with faith and hope, since all things are possible from you” 
(20). Chemyshevsky’s passage transfers the credit for the quality 
of his work from the religious concept of God to the related but 
secular, philosophical concept of truth. 

Because this paragraph begins with such clear correspondences 
to hagiographical commonplaces, the hagiographical tradition is 

1959). Hereafter referred to as the Life of Stephen . All references are to the 
reprint of this edition. 

8 Faith C. M. Kitch, The Literary Style of Epifanij Premudryj: Pletenije 
Sloves (Munich: Otto Sagner, 1976) 81. 

*The Life of St. Theodosius of Pechera, in Das Peterikon des Kiever 
Hohlenklosters, ed. D. I. Abramovich, reprinted in Slavische Propylaen, 2 
(Munich: Eidos, 1964) 20-78. Hereafter referred to as the Life of Theodosius. 
All references are to this edition. 
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invoked and can be extended to the last parts of the same paragraph. 
The degree of coincidence is very high. 


n 

In yet another way does Chemyshevsky’s novel reflect the 
strong influence of Old Russian literature, particularly the hagio- 
graphic tradition. This occurs in his description of the main 
characters. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of Chemyshevsky’s characters 
are abstractions—their conduct bears little resemblance to actual 
human behavior. 10 Yet more importantly, almost every character is 
labeled as the representative of a particular type. 11 Among the 
minor characters, Mikhail Ivanovich Storeshnikov, the heroine’s 
first suitor, is said to resemble nine-tenths of all people (36). His 
mother is in his eyes a representative of society in her opposition to 
his proposed marriage to Vera Pavlovna (37). Most importantly, 
the narrator says that his three main characters—Dmitri Sergeevich 
Lopukhov, Aleksandr Matveevich Kirsanov and Vera Pavlovna 
Rosalskaya—belong to a particular type of people (149-50)—the 
type mentioned in the subtitle, “From Tales about New People.” 
What is new about them is not their motivation, which for Chemy- 
shevsky is self-interest, but the ideas they acquire through education 
and their behavior. In this respect they resemble the “new people” 
in the Old Russian chronicles 12 —the newly baptized, enlightened 

10 This interpretation is admittedly based on a modern reading of Cherny- 
shevsky’s novel. In fact, as was often the case for nineteenth-century writers 
of prose, the main figures in this novel, including the unusual Rakhmetov, 
were based on real people. Chernyshevsky succeeds in conveying their idio- 
syncracies without succeeding in humanizing them. The result is unconvincing 
characters. 

n Yurij Lotman has noted this tendency in Chemyshevsky’s Diary of 
Levitsky . The hero represents the cultural-literary type of the leader ( vozhd '), 
as do the heroes of saints’ lives with whom he is compared. By juxtaposing 
the heroes of different genres from different periods, Lotman attempts to 
define the type of the leader through common characteristics. Yu. M. Lotman, 
“O tipologicheskom izuchenii literatury,” Problemy tipologii russkogo realizma 
(Moscow, 1969) 129-32. 

12 In the Laurentian Chronicle, under the year 1037, there is a reference 
to these new people: “and the devil grieved, being defeated by the new Chris¬ 
tian people . . Polnoe sobranie russkikh letopisei, 2d ed., 1 (Leningrad, 
1926) 153. On the use of this term in the chronicles, see D.S. Likhachev, 
Russkie letopisi i ikh kuVturno-istoricheskoe znachenie (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1947) 68. Chernyshevsky read the chronicles as part of his education. Steklov, 
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Christians, who were distinguished from their unenlightened, pagan 
counterparts by their new Christian ideas and behavior. 

While not yet a majority, there were still hundreds of such 
new people, according to the narrator (149). Aware that his readers 
might have trouble accepting or recognizing this type as less than 
ideal, the narrator strikes upon an ingenious way of convincing his 
readers of his characters’ human nature. He introduces a fourth 
character, Rakhmetov, who is so exceptional and ideal that, by 
contrast, the three main characters look human—at least to the nar¬ 
rator (233). 

It will be shown that the behavior of the three main characters 
and Rakhmetov strongly resembles that of Old Russian prototypes, 
particularly traditional Russian saints. At the outset it is, therefore, 
appropriate to outline certain characteristics of a traditional pattern 
of saintly behavior as represented in saints’ lives. 

Despite some differences, certain commonplaces are to be 
found in most saints’ lives. The saint’s genealogy is usually included, 
even if it consists only of mentioning his or her parents. In child¬ 
hood the saint is studious and industrious. He or she is increasingly 
and undeviatingly upright, chaste and exemplary. Less frequent but 
no less a commonplace is the motif of the saint’s handsome appear¬ 
ance, 13 refusal to marry 14 or decision not to consummate the mar¬ 
riage. 15 In some unusual cases the saint is tormented by an evil 
mother. 16 The saint with money distributes it among the poor, while 
poor saints do not accumulate money or property but actually hate 
it. Saints also have visions and/or dreams. 

In presenting the characters Lopukhov, Kirsanov and Vera 
Pavlovna, Chemyshevsky mentions their parents, childhood and 

20. In addition, he laboriously copied out Nestor for Sreznevsky, as attested 
by numerous entries in his diary: Dnevnik N. G. Chernyshevskogo, ed. N. A. 
Alekseev (Moscow, 1931). 

13 Compare the handsome appearance of St. Michael of Potuka as real¬ 
ized in the life dedicated to him in Kaluzniacki, 173. This is one of the more 
specific realizations of the commonplace of physical appearance, which occurs 
in a more general form in the Life of Stephen (4-5) and the early Slavic 
Life of Methodius, in The Vita of Constantine and the Vita of Methodius , 
Michigan Slavic Materials, 13 (Ann Arbor: Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures, University of Michigan, 1976) 72. 

14 This commonplace occurs in one of the earliest Slavic saint’s lives, the 
Life of Constantine , in The Vita , 10. It was also characteristic of Greek lives 
of that period. Kh. M. Loparev, “Vizantiiskie zhitiya svyatykh VIII-DC vekov,” 
Vizantiiskii vremennik 17-19 (1910-1912). 

15 See n. 2. 

16 An example occurs in the Kievan Life of Theodosius of Pechera by 
Nestor. 
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education. Lopukhov and Kirsanov are almost twins (49, 146) in 
their exemplary ways (74). 17 It is, therefore, no surprise that they 
are close friends (49). Both are children of modest families: 
Lopukhov is the son of a petty bourgeois father (49) who could 
afford to provide meat for the family’s soup (146-7); Kirsanov’s 
father, a law copyist, sometimes did and sometimes did not so pro¬ 
vide for his family (147). Both men began to work at a young age: 
Lopukhov began earning money at an early age (49, 147); Kirsanov 
helped his father from the age of twelve and tutored from the time 
that he was in the fourth class (147). Both studied French, German 
(147) and medicine. Physically, they are equally handsome (150). 
As for character, neither yields when in the right. Both are proud, 
committed and honorable; neither vacillates (147-8). 

As though their exemplary characters, industriousness and 
intellectual capacity might seem too ideal—even saintlike—the narra¬ 
tor adds that as students each man had one affair: Lopukhov with 
a dancer (50-1), Kirsanov with a dying prostitute (156-64). This 
introduces a human dimension to otherwise saintlike characters. 
Nevertheless, each man is also exemplary in sexual restraint with 
respect to the heroine Vera Pavlovna. Both men are high-minded 
enough to take an initial interest in her in order to free rather than 
seduce her (77-8); both are also like-minded enough to marry her 
in turn. 

The two heroes hardly differ, but the degree to which they do 
helps explain why Kirsanov succeeds where Lopukhov failed as 
Vera’s husband. Lopukhov is more introverted than Kirsanov: 
whereas Lopukhov had learned French by reading the Bible (147), 
Kirsanov learned German from his roommates (147). Lopukhov is 
also more self-denying. By dropping out of medical school he had 
foregone wealth. Kirsanov earned the right to wealth although he 
did not exploit it. For Lopukhov, who had courted Vera through 
brotherly glances (74), intimacy with his wife is a trying experience 
(239), and to it he prefers solitude (235). Lopukhov’s self-denial 
is exemplary. His rejection of wealth and, to a large extent, women, 
as well as his dedication to solitude and particular ideals, are espe¬ 
cially saintlike. 

Vera Pavlovna is even more similar to traditional saints. Like 
a few saints (for example, Theodosius of Pechera and Sergius of 
Radonezh), she has an evil mother who strikes and humiliates her 
(17-8), and Vera refuses the marriage to Storeshnikov, which her 

17 Chernyshevsky mentions Lopukhov’s “praiseworthy characteristics” 
(pokhvaVnye priznaki, 74). 
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mother favors (38). Like many saints who do marry, Vera and her 
husband Lopukhov by agreement do not consummate the marriage 
(115). (It is not clear whether this situation changes during the 
last month of their marriage.) Vera arranges this by demanding 
that each spouse be left alone in private rooms, separated from each 
other by a third room where their meetings occur. 18 Like an abbess, 
moreover, Vera runs a communal operation in which her industrious 
workers are edified by someone reading aloud (136-7). 19 Finally, 
Vera has four allegorical dreams, one of which recalls the gospels. 20 

In Vera’s first dream (81-2) the oppression of young girls by 
their families is represented by Vera’s paralysis in a cellar, while 
liberty is portrayed as being in the country. The main figure in this 
dream is the enigmatic “bride” of Vera’s bridegroom, otherwise 
known as “love of mankind.” The bride-bridegroom theme echoes a 
common theme in medieval Slavic literature, including hagiography. 
The medieval bridegroom was Christ, or any of his Christian bishops, 
whose bride was the Church. Similarly, Chernyshevsky’s abstract 
“bride” also has many bridegrooms. 

In Vera’s third dream her subconscious reveals its discontent 
with Lopukhov (171-6). Most significantly, this dream refers to 
the anniversary of her birth (175), presumably her marriage to 
Lopukhov. The theme of a rebirth parallels a similar Christian 
theme associated with baptism and found in medieval Slavic religious 
literature, including hagiography. The concept of a birth, or rebirth, 
recurs later in relation to Rakhmetov with more explicitly hagio¬ 
graphical associations. 

During her fourth dream (275-91), Varvara Pavlovna thrice 
hears the words of a poet, and each time his words are followed by 
a scene from the distant past. The first scene focuses on sensual 
Astarte, the second on beautiful Aphrodite and the third on modest, 
humble, tender and beautiful but sad Chastity. Vera Pavlovna is 
better than even the last of these because she is pure not only in 
body but in heart as well. The progression of scenes implies that 
each woman is better than the preceding one and that the most ideal 
woman is the least sensuous. This is confirmed by her refusal to 

18 Strange as these conditions might seem, they reflect to a large extent 
the arrangements agreed upon by Chernyshevsky and his wife. N. G. O. 
Pereira, The Thought and Teachings of N. G . Chernyshevsky , Slavistic Print¬ 
ings and Reprintings, 308, ed. C. H. van Schooneveld (The Hague: Mouton, 
1975) 99. 

1& The labor of Orthodox monks was directed toward supporting their 
monastery rather than profit-making enterprises. 

20 Randall, 115. 
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exist solely for man’s pleasure. The chaste, ideal heroine fits into the 
pattern of Chemyshevsky’s saintly heores. In addition, he describes 
the ideal environment for such people with biblical words: it is a 
crystal palace in a blossoming desert which “overflows with milk 
and honey” (Ex 3:8). 

The most interesting dream is the second (123-30), which 
refers to two kinds of soil that produce three kinds of products. 
Good soil produces good products. Bad soil produces bad products, 
unless properly irrigated through labor. Within this dream two 
parts of the allegory are clarified. Both Vera and Kirsanov are the 
good products of bad parents chastened by labor. Serge, a ne’er-do- 
well noble, is the bad product of bad and idle aristocratic parents. 
Within the section of the book devoted to Rakhmetov the third part 
of the allegory is revealed: Rakhmetov is the rare good product of 
good parents (202). 

The concept of good fruit growing from a good tree can be 
traced to the Bible. The specific reference to three different kinds 
of soil, in particular, recalls the New Testament parable of the 
sower (Mk 4:3-20). In it the sower went to sow, and cast his seed 
onto stony, thorny and good ground. Only the good ground pro¬ 
duced good plants, that is, Christians. The thorny ground choked the 
seeds, while the stony ground produced only temporary results. 

Chernyshevsky’s version differs from the Bible’s on the basis 
of the middle ground. He claims that effort in the form of irrigation, 
that is, education, can make the bad soil productive—the credo of 
modern liberalism. Noteworthy are Chemyshevsky’s use of biblical 
imagery to expound this new faith and his association of this imagery 
with Vera. These strengthen her ties with the hagiographic tradition. 

Despite all the strong similarities with saintly prototypes, Vera 
differs from them in one important way. Chernyshevsky says that 
her life is “sybaritic” (142) because Vera likes her hair and she 
likes cream (140); she luxuriates in bed or bath (139-40); she 
reads in bed or dozes in the evening (140). Unlike any saint in her 
sensuality, she also has sexual needs, which Lopukhov cannot satisfy, 
and a need to love, which he will not allow her to satisfy. Saints do 
not give in to such temptations. 

Of all the characters in this novel, the most unique is Rakhme¬ 
tov. Even with respect to the plot of the novel, this character is 
particularly marked. He is first mentioned in section 26 of chapter 3 
as “terrible Rakhmetov.” Sections 29 (headed “The Unusual Man”) 
and 30 in the same chapter are entirely devoted to him. Then, as 
the narrator promises, Rakhmetov disappears completely—except 
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for mere mention in a later section (in Vera Pavlovna’s letter to 
Kirsanov, 243-8). In the second section dedicated to Rakhmetov 
the narrator not only explicitly states that this character will dis¬ 
appear but also claims that he is neither a principal nor a secondary 
character—a very unusual way of singling him out. In addition, the 
narrator specifically states that Rakhmetov was an exceptional, “un¬ 
common” man. All, for instance, except simple people fear him; 
only honest, fearless eyes can see him (for example, the narrator’s 
and the three main characters’). 

Not only is Rakhmetov exceptional in these ways, but he even 
seems to be at least superficially associated with characteristics of 
the holy fool. 21 The narrator says that he has known only eight such 
people, including two women, and that the only common denomina¬ 
tor among them is that much in them is laughable (202). At the 
Lopukhovs’ Rakhmetov chooses to read Newton’s Observations on 
the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St . John (202). It 
is unusual that he does so, since no one has read that book for a 
hundred years, except editors (201), but, more importantly, the 
book combines elements of intelligence and insanity—a combination 
of qualities reminiscent of the holy fool. 

Rakhmetov is also introduced and portrayed as a saint to a 
large degree. The two sections dedicated to him contain an extended 
genealogy (202-3), much as in a saint’s life. The information about 
Rakhmetov’s background is more ample than that for the three main 
characters. Unlike the others, Rakhmetov is not only Russian, but 
a combination of Russian and Tatar. Also unlike the others, he 
traces his lineage to illustrious ancestors who have served Russia 
since the thirteenth century. 

Much more than the other characters, Rakhmetov also mani¬ 
fests traits of a special kind of saint—the ascetic. To show how, it is 
best to begin with a brief description of the ascetic. This will be 
based on the usual Eastern Orthodox definition as illustrated by 
Greek and Slavic saints’ lives. 

“Ascetic” (&aKT]Tr)<;) in patristic Greek usage was “formally 
applied to the class of Christians, living in the world, who practised 

21 See “Smekh kak zrelishche,” in D. S. Likhachev and A. M. Panchenko, 
“Smekhovoi mir” drevnei Rusi (Leningrad, 1976) 93-191; Ewa M. Thompson, 
“The Archetype of the Fool in Russian Literature,” Canadian Slavonic Papers 
15 (1973) 245-73; Natalie Challis and Horace W. Dewey, “Byzantine Models 
for Russia’s Literature of Divine Folly (Jurodstvo) ” Papers in Slavic Philol¬ 
ogy , 1, ed. B. Stolz (Ann Arbor: Michigan Slavic Publications, 1977) 36-48, 
and “Divine Folly in Old Kievan Literature: The Tale of Isaac the Cave 
Dweller,” Slavic and East European Journal 22:3 (1978) 255-64. 
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continence and certain austerities . . .” 22 The main characteristic in 
this definition and in depictions of ascetics in saints’ lives is the 
“austerities,” the strict self-discipline. Typically, these entailed cer¬ 
tain kinds of physical self-discipline: rigorous fasting, self-deprivation 
of sleep and chastity. In addition, there were strict kinds of mental 
discipline, including constant praying and/or singing and single- 
minded concentration on a virtuous lifestyle to the point of fighting 
“thought” battles and/or demons’ temptations. The ascetic could 
practice such discipline throughout his whole life or at certain 
periods. 23 

Rakhmetov’s ascetic traits include rigorous physical training, 
which climaxes in a kind of mortification of the flesh 24 when he 
inflicts upon himself a trial of sleeping on a bed of nails (211-2). 25 
Like a more traditional ascetic, he drinks no wine, follows a special 
diet without gratifying special whims, needs no rest and rejects 
women (206). After a brief teenage affair with one of his father’s 
mistresses (206), Rakhmetov swears off women; in particular, he 
denies himself a young, wealthy widow who had nursed him back 
to health after an accident and with whom he had fallen in love 
(212-3). 

An outgrowth of Rakhmetov’s singleminded asceticism is his 
equally fanatic, extreme devotion to logic; hence, the label “the 
rigorist” (203). Though his conduct resembles that of an ascetic, 
the object of his devotion, secular logic, is foreign to a saint in the 

22 A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1968) 244. 

23 Monastic saints in particular practiced such discipline throughout their 
lives, beginning with one of the earliest and most imitated, St. Anthony, and 
including saints like Sergius of Radonezh. Other saints observed such practices 
while in monastic preparation for other kinds of clerical work—for example, 
Stephen of Perm and Euthymius of Trnovo. 

^According to Pereira, “Raxmetov’s austerity is not to be confused with 
traditional mortification of the flesh” because it is practical training to prepare 
him for difficulties he will have to overcome in the revolutionary struggle for 
social equality.” Pereira, 80. Pereira’s comment holds if he is speaking of 
western mortification of the flesh, but not if he means Orthodox mortification 
of the flesh. 

25 Lotman has attributed this to Chernyshevsky’s interest in Indian culture 
and yoga. Yu. M. Lotman, “Ideino-khudozhestvennye principy belletristiki 
Chernyshevskogo 1860-1870-kh godov,” N . G. Chernyshevskii: Estetika , litera- 
tura, kritika (Leningrad, 1979) 74. 

Though this form of ascesis is typically Indian, it is not incompatible 
with the tradition of Eastern Orthodox ascesis, which included other, but 
equally extreme practices, such as living alone in the Egyptian desert or fasting 
from food for several years. 
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Orthodox tradition. 26 Rakhmetov’s attitude toward logic is, however, 
similar to that of an ascetic toward religion. This similarity is empha¬ 
sized by several points. 

Rakhmetov’s introduction to logic is described as a “birth” 
(207), much as baptism is. His manner of expressing himself is 
passionate and fanatic as he alternates between exclamations of 
damnation and blessings (205). His fanatic determination to acquire 
learning is translated into a kind of mortification of the flesh when 
he first discovers books, which he reads for eighty-two hours straight 
before dropping to the floor in exhaustion and sleep (205). Like 
some saints, he prepares for life by reading intensively. And, appar¬ 
ently like a saint, he learns quickly, because in half a year he has 
become learned (205). 

Unlike most saints, however, Rakhmetov applies the principles 
of secular logic. He selectively associates only with the most impor¬ 
tant people, unlike a saint, who must deal with the least of his 
brothers as though he were the first. Rakhmetov focuses only on 
the most important matters, unlike those saints who must attend to 
their brothers’ needs as well as God’s demands. 

Mainly an ascetic and logical rigorist, Rakhmetov, unlike the 
other three main characters, is also partly a folk hero. He is one 
of the youngest children in his family; his position in it is secured 
by the epic number seven (203). Predictably, his siblings dislike 
him—in this case to the point of cursing him (205). Like a hero, 
he develops his physical strength—through gymnastics, chores and a 
special diet—with the goal of winning people’s esteem and love 
(204-5). (Since he later spurns all but the most important people, 
his love for the people is somewhat questionable.) By age twenty 
Rakhmetov can outdo strapping barge haulers (205) and so earns 
the nickname Nikitushka Lomov, previously reserved for a hero 
of gigantic size and inordinate strength. He travels in Europe and 
America and on his adventures reveals a characteristic of the folk 
hero: generosity. He leaves money in a bank for a German philoso¬ 
pher, who, however, refuses it (214). 

Like many a saint and hero, Rakhmetov is strong in mind and 
body. Yet lest he appear too perfect he is given one grave weakness: 
cigars (207)! Still, his perfection is underlined by the paeon which 
ends the section on Rakhmetov: 

26 The western form of logic was officially declared an inadequate mode 
of argumentation by the Orthodox Church in the fourteenth century, thanks 
largely to Palamas. The western approach was considered secular and inferior 
to the Orthodox transcendence by which the Holy Spirit makes it possible for 
the mind to transcend itself and contemplate God. See n, 25. 
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Great is the mass of honest and kind people, but Rakh- 
metovs are few; still, they are the theine in tea, the bouquet 
of noble wine; they contribute strength and aroma; they 
are the flower of mankind, the movers of movers, the salt 
of the salt of the earth. (215) 

The role of this nearly invincible Rakhmetov is to participate 
in the ritualistic ceremonies of revealing Lopukhov’s letter to Vera 
Pavlovna (218). In this he is a righteous saint, or perhaps even 
more exactly a prophet. He dispenses judgment. Upon the occasion 
of Lopukhov’s alleged suicide, Rakhmetov righteously states three 
times that in his opinion suicide is permissible only to end intolerable 
pain or incurable disease (216). He blames otherwise blameless 
Lopukhov for the sins of not having prepared Vera for this outcome 
and for not foreseeing the consequent bad results (224-5). Rakh¬ 
metov reminds Vera of her duty to her employees and condemns her 
crimes against them. These include lack of pity, insensibility and 
despotism (222). Her greatest crime is, according to Rakhmetov, 
the betrayal of progress (222-3). Rakhmetov compares this with 
the greatest ecclesiastical sin, which is the one against the Holy 
Spirit (223). 

Oracle-like Rakhmetov delivers the riddle of Lopukhov’s hav¬ 
ing “quit the scene” (217). Then he wisely explains what happened 
between Lopukhov and Vera: since both are honest, the least offen¬ 
sive form of dissatisfaction took the form of her love for another 
(223). 

Finally, Rakhmetov also condemns the masses as people who 
fill their lives with deceit and become quite evil (227). 

The narrator claims that Rakhmetov’s role is not to judge, 
since the three main characters are intelligent enough to do so 
(228-9). The purpose, rather, is to portray this character indirectly 
as not such a morose monster (231). Contrary to the narrator’s 
claims, however, Rakhmetov does reveal that he is solemn indeed, 
while serving in the role of a judge. 

Chemyshevsky’s “new people” thus range from the exemplary 
to the ascetic. Many of their actions and characteristics, moreover, 
resemble those of traditional saintly prototypes. By transferring 
these types from the religious to the secular world Chemyshevsky 
affirms his faith in such ideal patterns of behavior. The most ideal 
type, Rakhmetov, includes also elements of the folk hero, thus 
combining the best of both Old Russian traditions. In creating new 
characters, Chemyshevsky has to a large extent resurrected, com¬ 
bined and modified old types, putting them into a new, modem, 
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secular setting. And in so doing he suggests that some traditional 
Russian characters can and will survive in modem times. 

The return to deeply ingrained, respected ideals of conduct was 
perhaps yet one more, previously neglected reason for this noveFs 
great success among the radical, largely raznochinets intelligentsia. 
Together with its modern, radical ideas, this known, traditional ele¬ 
ment undoubtedly struck a respondent chord in Chernyshevsky’s 
readers. 
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Notes and Comments 


Some Perspectives on the Western Rite 


I 

The discussions concerning the western rite in North American 
Orthodoxy have clarified beyond doubt that a strong need exists for 
a theologically valid, consistent and comprehensive approach to the 
emerging western rite within Orthodoxy, The following points are 
offered in the hope that they will further stimulate discussion toward 
that end. 


1. An approach to the western rite cannot exist in isolation from 
the other issues facing American Orthodoxy. 

The immediate objeot of attention is, of course, the western 
rite itself. But a liturgical rite is not a lifeless entity that can be 
studied under a microscope—it is the expression of the people who 
offer it. Nor can a rite exist as if it had no setting in time and space. 
A rite exists within the culture, the society, the politics and the 
mores of the faithful who celebrate it, and it both reflects and shapes 
that setting. 

Thus, any review of the place of the western rite must of 
necessity be located in the context of the crisis of North American 
Orthodoxy. Eastern Orthodoxy is, after all, alien to the North 
American setting in a way that it was never alien to even Islamic 
rule or Austrian discrimination, because it has been transplanted to 
a cultural, social and secular soil that attempts to relegate it to the 
role allotted to “religious” groups in our society. The rite can con¬ 
tinue to be celebrated in all its glory without harassment or hostility. 
But it swiftly becomes meaningless if the context of the rite is not 
transplanted as well. The same rite that nourished centuries of 
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Christians who had little or no access to Christian education or other 
formal input to their faith appears so meaningless to many in the 
West not because the rite has changed but because the context has 
changed. Thus, the challenge of Orthodoxy in the diaspora is to 
translate the Byzantine context into a meaningful setting for North 
American Orthodox. 

What, then, of the context of the western rite? We have a rite 
which in its textual, objective formulation is Orthodox, with rela¬ 
tively minor changes. However, if that rite is to convey Orthodoxy 
and nourish Orthodox people, proper attention must be paid to the 
development of a setting and context that will allow the rite to func¬ 
tion as it should. 

Dr. Andrew Sopko (in St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 
24:4 [1980]) has described the fear that the western rite will fail to 
function successfully in transmitting Orthodoxy within the alien 
culture as a case of “Byzantine negativism.” There is no doubt some 
truth to the allegation. But if we are to understand that negativism, 
we must understand the genuine concern lying behind it: that Ortho¬ 
doxy will become an empty shell in the western world, existing with 
liturgical correctness but devoid of the meaningful context. 

To be sure, the instinctive realization that a crisis has occurred 
in the loss of the eastern context has often expressed itself in nega¬ 
tive and even counterproductive ways. The attempt to preserve a 
liturgical language that is no longer the vernacular of the faithful is, 
for example, an effort to retain the eastern context. It understands 
that language in the liturgy expresses the nuances, thought forms 
and “flavor” of centuries of meaning; and to replace it with a new 
language, one without the Orthodox heritage, is a traumatic change. 
Nevertheless, the insistence on the old language in the new context 
is ultimately doomed because it thwarts the construction of a new 
context compatible with it. 

Thus, the retention of the trappings of the old context (only 
the trappings can be retained; the reality of the old context does not 
exist in the “new world”), far beyond the time when it is relevant 
to the immigrant or his children, relegates faith to a foreign experi¬ 
ence limited to historic, nostalgic or exotic value. Even when faith¬ 
fully practiced, it has lost the essence of Orthodoxy precisely because 
it is no longer center-stage. The entire point of the need for the 
proper setting of the rite in its culture and society is so that it can 
be the crowning glory of life, so that it can express the primary 
commitment to God from which all else in the totality of life must 
follow. To require the rite to function as a sideshow in a time warp 
is to destroy its purpose, regardless of how profoundly it may be 
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celebrated, and brings about precisely the disaster that the adherents 
of such conservatism seek to prevent. 

The opposite, but equal, danger is the translation of the rite 
without at the same time translating the context. This is an extremely 
difficult task, yet it must succeed if Orthodoxy is to have a genuine 
role to play in the North American milieu. It is necessary to find 
that in the new context which can best convey the essence of the 
old. To fail in that task means that the rite becomes an old skin 
with new wine. 

In the light of this more general problem, we can place the 
western rite in its proper perspective. To declare simply that a west¬ 
ern rite is Orthodox because it is textually “pure” has the same 
effect as translating the Byzantine rite without translating the con¬ 
text. Western rite Orthodoxy is far more than the celebration of a 
western liturgy within the jurisdiction of an eastern hierarch. It will 
be a success when the universal of Orthodoxy within the Byzantine 
context can be translated into a meaningful setting for the western 
rite parish, just as Byzantine Orthodox parishes must find the same 
meaningful setting in the new context—a process by no means accom¬ 
plished at this point. Orthodox faithful express their Orthodoxy not 
only in uttering appropriate “religious” statements, but by approach¬ 
ing their job, family, culture, politics and life itself from the Orthodox 
perspective. The major battle for the survival and growth of Ortho¬ 
doxy in North America is being fought as questions of attitude, life¬ 
style and community are addressed much more than questions of 
liturgical text, important as the latter also may be. 

An examination of the emergence of the western rite at this 
time can serve as a review of the entire state of Orthodoxy, since 
the questions to be resolved are essentially the same. If put the other 
way around, it is equally valid to note that any attempt to structure 
a western rite Orthodoxy without reference to the general problems 
of diaspora Orthodoxy will lead to some difficult dilemmas. 


2. A western rite must be allowed to be true to itself . 

Having established that a western rite cannot be isolated from 
the rest of Orthodoxy and must achieve the same Orthodox context 
as the eastern rite, it is equally important to allow the western rite 
to be internally consistent. 

Some parishes have tended to “eastemize” liturgical practice. 
This is no doubt because they have been attracted to a faith that, 
while catholic, has been transmitted to them through the medium of 
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an eastern Church. Also, precisely because context is difficult to 
translate, they may have felt that, given the way in which Christian 
history has unfolded, the eastern rite was the only authentic expres¬ 
sion of the faith. 

One need only look at some specific history in the West to see 
that this is not the case. While thought modes and assumptions with 
centuries of background may make the structure of an Orthodox 
context a difficult task, we must nevertheless clearly affirm that the 
western rite is quite capable of conveying the catholic faith without 
any “easternization.” There is no reason why those who find the 
normal expression of their faith in the western rite should not use 
that rite, as long as both the rite and the context are Orthodox. 

It is also important to consider that the western rite is crucial 
in the mission of Orthodoxy. If rite is a stumbling block for those 
who would otherwise embrace Orthodox Christianity, then it is im¬ 
perative that a truly western rite, and not a mixture, is provided. 
The Orthodox principle of the vernacular applies here, for the 
vernacular is more than simply the use of a particular language—it 
is the use of that which allows one to express his or her worship 
with understanding and clarity. Orthodoxy is more than a holding 
action in North America whose purpose is to retain the adherence 
of immigrants and their children in the face of certain other groups. 
God surely uses the events of history, and the Orthodox dispersion 
allows it to be in the right place at a very crucial time in the history 
of western faith and thought. In fact, the very test of catholicity is 
in part the ability to be in the “vernacular” for everyone. This is 
not to absolve Byzantine rite parishes from a mission responsibility 
to all people: it is only to stress that where the rite is a stumbling 
block, or where it has particular historic roots in a community, there 
need be no question as to its validity, nor of the necessity of utilizing 
it. 

Western and eastern rites are not opposites. They both have the 
same basic structure and, of course, celebrate the same event through 
the same basic action. The two rites cannot really be polarized to the 
degree some might think. Nevertheless, the western rite does have its 
own qualities and distinctive ways. While we do not at all need a 
school of “western purists” who would refuse to allow as much as an 
icon to grace the walls of their church, we do need to maintain the 
western essence and modus operandi, remembering the dangers of 
liturgical borrowing, blending and artificially tampering, remember¬ 
ing the mission that is the mantle of western rite Orthodoxy in this 
age, and remembering that the western rite is quite capable of cele¬ 
brating and conveying the faith “once delivered to the saints.” 
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The rite comprises, of course, not only the liturgy itself, but 
also a particular infrastructure, such matters as calendar and tradi¬ 
tions. For example, the observance of Great Lent within the western 
rite varies in many details from eastern practice. 

Since freedom within the arms of the faith is an ancient and 
Orthodox principle, must not the western rite, again, be allowed to 
be true to itself? Only in those matters where the faith itself is 
affected should the western rite communities be expected to change. 
In fact, the missionary nature of the present western rite communities 
requires a different approach than that followed in many well-estab¬ 
lished Orthodox parishes. 


3. The western rite should not be organizationally separate . 

There is a natural tendency for any small group within a larger 
group to erect barriers, to become an ecclesiola, a ghetto. There are 
many reasons for this. Again, Dr. Sopko’s analysis of Byzantine 
“negativism” must be noted. Converts, especially ones with different 
habits, are not always welcomed. Even more, the Byzantine rite 
itself has become so identified with Orthodoxy for many faithful 
that they do not easily conceive of another Orthodox liturgical ex¬ 
pression being possible. All these are factors that tend to make a 
small group draw together in self-defense. 

There are also internal factors. Many of the western rite faithful 
have gone through a traumatic pilgrimage in an ecclesiastical wilder¬ 
ness after coming to some painful conclusions about the church of 
which they were members. This has been an intense, difficult and 
shared experience. Moreover, because the liturgical expression and 
the context are noticeably different, western rite faithful can tend to 
feel that they are strangers or, at best, guests within Orthodoxy, not 
co-members. 

Pressure will thus be exerted to create a distinct organizational 
structure for western rite parishes. But the temptation should be 
resisted. Naturally, it is important to tend to the unique needs of the 
western rite parishes. Certainly, the establishment of a vicar-general 
in charge is a necessary step. However, it is equally important that 
the western rite faithful take their places in the full community of 
the Church. There is no reason why western rite Orthodox should 
relate to the normal activities of the Church at large—in conferences, 
youth groups, camping, woman’s groups and the like—in any way 
different from that of the rest of the faithful. Surely it would be 
tragic if, after the problems of divisiveness based on a multitude of 
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ethnic and political loyalties, we created a further division based on 
liturgical loyalties. 

The point that must be insisted upon is precisely that western 
rite Orthodoxy is normal Hopefully, if we do not go our separate 
ways, the interaction of western and eastern will be a positive witness 
to the catholicity of the Church. In time, this will also help the feel¬ 
ing of strangeness to disappear and indeed will assist in causing the 
focus of the Church to be on the essentials of the faith. 

Lurking in the background of any discussion on organization 
is always the question of a western rite bishop. The arguments in 
favor of creating a western episcopacy are appealing: the incumbent 
would be a “specialist” in the needs of the western rite, at home with 
it and well aware of the problems and difficulties common to western 
rite parishes. However, the creation of such an episcopacy would 
make it very difficult for western rite parishes to have a normal 
relationship with the rest of the Church. Moreover, all of the needs 
mentioned above could be met through the offices of a vicar-general 
and through western rite workshops to deal with whatever is unique 
to the western rite. 

There are two risks perceived in the integration of the western 
rite communities. The first is that the real goal of the Orthodox 
Church is to gradually entice these parishes into adopting the eastern 
rite—the existence of the western rite in Orthodoxy is simply a bridge 
for those moving from West to East. Even if this were true, which 
it seldom seems to be, it is in fact an argument in favor of a close 
relationship between eastern and western communities, since any 
pressure along these lines grows out of the perception of the western 
rite as strange or abnormal in Orthodoxy. The more the contact 
between the two, the less the danger that Eastern Orthodox will see 
the western rite as something external to Orthodoxy. It would appear, 
however, that any “easternization” has virtually always been internal, 
within the western rite parishes, rather than imposed upon them. 
This must also be seen in the light of the general tendency within 
the western denominations at present to utilize material from eastern 
liturgies in many of the new liturgical formulations being developed. 
The western rite parishes within Orthodoxy have actually been more 
conservative in this than many of the western denominations. 

The second risk perceived is that an eastern hierarch will not 
be understanding or encouraging toward western rite parishes. But 
this obviously depends on the individual incumbent, and the existence 
of a separate diocese itself is no guarantee of harmony or spiritual 
success—as many of the present western rite faithful discovered in 
the course of the pilgrimage that brought them to the doors of the 
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Orthodox Church. On the positive side, certainly the experience of 
the western rite parishes within the Antiochian Archdiocese gives 
ample evidence that an eastern rite hierarch is quite capable of 
being a true shepherd to western rite communities. 


4. The western rite is not a deterrent to ecumenical relations . 

The emergence of the western rite in Orthodoxy has been seen 
as an anti-ecumenical gesture by some, as a sign that Orthodoxy has 
“given up” on achieving ultimate unity with western denominations 
or even as a long-awaited revenge for the Uniate establishments. 

In actual fact, a reading of the history of the western rite reveals 
no such intentions. Those who have come to Orthodoxy from a 
western background have, almost without exception, themselves 
made the approach, beginning with Overbeck and continuing to the 
present. In most cases, when whole communities have become Ortho¬ 
dox, they had already dissociated themselves from their previous 
connections before approaching the Orthodox Church. In North 
America, the evidence is more than abundant that it is the Orthodox 
Church that has been sinned against in terms of proselytism, rather 
than the reverse. 

Even this provides only a partial perspective. There are also 
millions of people in North America today who have little or no 
affiliation with any religion. Many others have been disillusioned by 
the religious contact they have had. The Orthodox Church would 
be negligent indeed in regard to the missionary command of Christ 
if she did not attempt to reach out in this environment. The western 
rite certainly must exist in part as one expression of that Christian 
imperative being taken seriously within Orthodoxy. 

The Orthodox commitment to ecumenical participation has 
been to clarify and make manifest the truth, to seek ways of achiev¬ 
ing the ultimate unity of Christians and to cooperate with others of 
good will in those areas not implying a compromise of the faith. All 
of these functions can in fact be enhanced by the existence of western 
rite Orthodoxy. The western rite can serve an important role in the 
interpretation of Eastern Orthodoxy to the West, and this improved 
communication can serve the cause of better understanding, and 
therefore better ecumenical relations. Fears that the western rite will 
serve just as much as a conduit for heterodox ideas into Orthodoxy 
are groundless; the people who have become western rite Orthodox 
have done so, often at much effort and expense, because they have 
deep convictions about Orthodoxy. Of course, the previous discussion 
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regarding the importance of context must be kept in mind when say¬ 
ing this, but it is important to remember that this applies equally to 
both eastern and western rites. 

Thus, the existence of western rite Orthodoxy is at worst a 
neutral factor in ecumenical relations. It will certainly not impede the 
progress of ecumenicity and may well be able to make Orthodox 
ecumenical participation more effective in terms of the goals of that 
participation enunciated above. 

Without question, many issues will continue to arise as a result 
of the existence of the western rite within Orthodoxy. It is crucial 
that these issues are resolved in the arena of the total Orthodox 
community in North America and not in isolation. In initiating the 
discussion on the pages of St . Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly , the 
editors have greatly assisted in achieving that aim, and it is to be 
hoped that a response continues to follow from the ongoing discus¬ 
sion on the western rite. Now is surely the acceptable time, the 
kairos, of Orthodoxy in North America. Let us pray that we, eastern 
and western rite alike, are capable of rising to the enormous chal¬ 
lenge that time and events are thrusting upon us. 

—Winfield S. Mott 


II 

As an Orthodox priest who was an Anglican priest for almost 
nine years, I think that I am free of “psychological negativism,” 
that ailment of which Andrew J. Sopko spoke in his recent com¬ 
ments (SVTQ 24:4 [1980]). 

Western rite Orthodoxy may possibly be a useful vehicle for 
Western Christians on their way to the fulness of Orthodoxy, but 
I am inclined to believe that as a permanent liturgy it is a dead 
end. This is because western thinking about the liturgy cannot 
help but be influenced by the analytical, fragmenting, “sacred- 
versus-secular” and “scientific” worldview that grew out of the 
Renaissance. This is the same worldview or attitude that found 
it necessary to adopt the jilioque clause as a solution to a problem 
of heresy without reference to the whole of tradition, and to 
define the “real presence” of Christ in the eucharist. 

While I was a member of the Episcopal Church, I was heavily 
involved in their liturgical renewal, being chairman of the Diocese 
of Kansas Liturgical Commission for several years and also serv- 
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ing on a national committee. This involvement was due to my 
conviction that the Book of Common Prayer was too “new,” 
too dated, too tied to the theological controversies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Liturgical revision promised the pos¬ 
sibility of a more traditional, orthodox liturgical life. There is no 
doubt in my mind that my work and study in the field of Prayer 
Book revision drew me to the Orthodox Church, especially when 
I woke up from my “traditional” and “orthodox” dream only to 
find myself in the same boat with those who required balloons 
and guitars in order to have a relevant mass and who promoted 
champagne and strawberry coffee-cake as eucharistic elements in 
the Easter Liturgy. 

My family and I are now very happy in the Orthodox 
Church, and I do not see how the western liturgical forms, 
modified here and there to be “technically” Orthodox, can cele¬ 
brate and convey the faith of the Orthodox Church. 

There are doubtless many Orthodox worshipers whose piety 
stems from the prevalent “sacred-versus-profane” attitude, which 
is so common in our culture and which is the root of secularism. 
However, the eastern liturgy does not itself reflect this attitude. 
Ultimately, if we are open to the Holy Spirit, the way in which 
we pray will shape our belief. 

There certainly are some problems in our eastern liturgical 
life—e.g., combining separate services without making adjustments 
for the fact that they are combined, not encouraging congrega¬ 
tional singing, and the emphasis on foreign languages in some 
jurisdictions. Still, we have no need for the fundamental problems 
that would be associated with a western rite in the Orthodox 
Church. 


—Gregory H.M. Dye 
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Book Reviews 


Joseph J. Allen, ed., Orthodox Synthesis: The Unity of Theological Thought . 

Crestwood, N.Y.: SVS Press, 1981. 231 pp. 

In his book, Church, World, Mission, published in 1979 by SVS Press, 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann writes of “the ‘agony’ of Orthodox participation 
in the ecumenical movement” (p. 211) and pleads for understanding that 
agony. Until light dawns which makes the reason for that agony more intelli¬ 
gible to those who do not experience it, neither a real community of faith 
nor significant ecumenical dialogue is possible. Yet it is not a look at the 
“agony” but a glimpse of the reason for the agony that can reveal the barriers 
to communication and communion which pain those who long for the more 
visible unity of Christ’s body. To many a “Westerner” Orthodox life is too 
foreign to enable any real appreciation of the reason for the agony. When 
that reason becomes evident, the ecumenical movement will not only become 
more possible but will become a reality. 

A significant contribution to that end is made by the publication of Ortho¬ 
dox Synthesis. A Western Protestant should note that the word synthesis 
refers in this instance not to a Hegelian ideational schema of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis, but to the divine activity in Christ, the Church and the world 
as unifying movement. 

For this reason Bishop Georges Khodre, in the chapter “A Synthesis of 
Ecclesial Perspective,” entitles his article “The Church in Movement” and 
centers the reality of movement in worship. “The aim of this article,” writes 
Khodre, “is not to expound a theological theory, but to present a method, a 
way of looking at things. Therefore, there is no attempt here to elaborate a 
scientific, theological argument. Such an argument, no matter how sincere, 
always runs the risk of getting to the point of knowing how to inquire and 
not how to worship. Theology may perhaps be best communicated in the 
form of doxology, the type of insistent prayer that takes the Kingdom by 
force and establishes it among men (Matt. 11:12). Like Jacob at the brook 
of Jabbok, man is called to be an intercessor, a prince over the whole universe, 
who converses with God face to face, who ‘has power with God and with 
men and who prevails’ in his fight for the transformation of life around him. 
In this process he is transformed, he becomes Israel, ‘he who strives with 
God,* who has the power to transform the earth into ‘Peniel, the face of God’ 
(Gen. 32:24-32)” (19). 

This “way of looking at things” is much more than Bishop Georges’ 
personal way—it is echoed in the whole book with varying degrees of clarity. 
It serves as a central clue to the Orthodox way and indicates what “synthesis” 
here means. 

A Protestant, by taking a hard look at this introductory paragraph to 
Khodre’s chapter and discerning its assumptions, will be able to catch a 
glimpse of why modern ecumenism is both a promising and “agonizing” 
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experience for the Orthodox believer. To a Protestant in the Calvinist tradition 
and active in the ecumenical movement, two crucial questions immediately 
come to mind. 

The first question is: What is meant by “synthesis” in this book? The 
editor tells us, “This, then, is the synthesis of the God who became the child, to 
'T taibtov, but who also is 6 up6 almvcov 0£oc;—a paradox upon which hinges 
all that which is written in the pages to follow” (16). The synthesis spoken 
of here is the incarnation, understood in a paradoxical (hence also doxolog- 
icall) sense. All branches of Christian thought could agree on this basic 
formulation. However, when such synthesis is spoken of as “the synthesis of 
. . . God,” the reference is not to our intellectual capacity to transcend ap¬ 
parent contradiction but to the resolution of contradiction in God’s own way 
of being and acting as One, and being known as such, in an apparently con¬ 
tradictory world. The synthesis here referred to is not the synthesis of reason 
but of mystery, which both establishes and transcends reason at the boundary 
of faith. Hence the struggle in worship to which Khodre refers. Synthesis 
requires not merely further inquiry ( fides quaerens intellectum) but ends 
and “rests its case” (cf St. Augustine) in worship. The reluctance of Ortho¬ 
doxy to confine theological methodology to theological “theory” implies an 
understanding of synthesis that transcends the boundary of “scientific” theology 
(scientia) and embraces wisdom (sapientia) in the sense in which Augustine 
still perceived the theological task. Theory and praxis meet in commitment 
and worship, in doxology. 

In both Roman Catholic and Protestant circles of the West, the growing 
dichotomy between theory and practice has become evident to those engaged 
in liberation struggles. The lack of wholeness has become apparent in the 
concrete issues of life, and solidarity with the poor has exposed the injustice 
of divided societies as an affront to God. Yet in too many instances theological 
reflection has become merely theoretical, and practice merely secular, and 
so a divided conscience is permitted to accept an unjust and divided world as 
inevitable realism. It is Orthodox synthesis which could help expose the 
duplicity and false innocence implied in the double-mindedness that allows 
such thoughtless and unconscionable isolation of categories and arenas to 
continue. For intellectual and analytical purposes such distinction and isola¬ 
tion of categories makes some sense. Theory and practice can be distinguished. 
But the concrete wholeness of life, before and in God, requires more than the 
neat bifurcations into analytical categories. The truth of life becomes visible 
and knowable in the experience of synthesis—of wholeness. The salvific 
movement of mind and heart is central to Orthodoxy, and Western Catholicism 
and Protestantism need to rediscover it. Paradoxically, it is in and through the 
struggles for justice and liberation in the West that the need for such “syn¬ 
thesis,” such “spirituality,” is becoming apparent. The concrete issues of life 
require it (see “The ‘Being in Act’ of Theology,” by Joseph J. Allen, 97 ff). 

What the Orthodox understand as “synthesis” is frequently rejected in 
western society as mysticism and spiritualism understood as escapism; or, if 
acknowledged as “interesting,” it is perceived as a quaint form of romanticism. 
“They fail to stick to the hard facts of life. They are still fascinated by icons.” 
But, “In its history, doctrine, worship, and religious culture, the Orthodox 
Church is like a beautiful mosaic, a whole icon, yet ajn icon made of many 
polychrome tesserae. A tessera by itself, detached or fallen off from the icon, 
loses much of its brilliance and its value. It is within the mosaic that it 
recovers its full value. Like tesserae, movements, persons, and even spiritual 
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experiences achieve their full potential within the community—the Church, 
Under the aegis of the Church, charismatic movements and persons not only 
realize their charismata, but contribute to ‘the building up of the body of 
Christ’ (Eph. 4:12),” writes Professor Demetrios Constantelos (125-6). 

To suggest to a Protestant in the Calvinist tradition that the Church is 
like “a whole icon” is to use an analogy that to many a Calvinist risks defining 
the Church as an idolatrous institution. The passion with which John Calvin 
attacked the use of “images” in the Church (see Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, book 1, chapter 11) created a rift so deep that intelligible discussion 
of the matter has been all but impossible. More passionate controversy about 
iconoclasm is not needed, but some serious probing of what lies behind such 
controversy may reveal limitations of perspective that make charges of “idol¬ 
atry” or “heresy” not only unjust but dangerously self-deceptive. 

Alexander Schmemann’s article on “The Symbol of the Kingdom” gives 
us a clue to what lies behind the controversy. He asserts that not only Western 
Catholicism and Protestantism but much of Orthodoxy itself has succumbed 
to a reductionist and distorted understanding of the nature and function of 
symbolic expression. To discern the depth of Schmemann’s critical perception, 
the following passage is important—and not only to understand Fr. Alexander 
but to understand the basic perspective of other contributors to the book. For 
“western” theologians it opens a perspective to which dogmatic iconoclasm 
is an inadequate response. 

Schmemanji writes: “Therefore, if the symbol presupposes faith, faith of 
necessity requires the symbol. For unlike ‘convictions,’ philosophical ‘points of 
view,’ etc., faith certainly is contact and a thirst for contact; embodiment and 
a thirst for embodiment: it is the manifestation, the presence, the operation 
of one reality within the other. All of this is the symbol (from the Greek 
oup.p&AXco, ‘unite,’ ‘hold together’). In it—unlike in a simple ‘illustration,’ 
simple sign, and even in the sacrament in its scholastic-rationalistic ‘reduction* 
—the empirical (or ‘visible’) and the spiritual (or ‘invisible’) are united not 
logically (this ‘stands for’ that), nor analogically (this ‘illustrates’ that), nor 
yet by cause and effect (this is the ‘means’ or ‘generator’ of that), but—to 
use a neologism— epiphanically. One reality manifests (from ^/rrupocivco, 
‘manifest’) and communicates the other, but—and this is infinitely important 
—only to the degree to which the symbol itself is a ‘participant’ in the spiritual 
reality and is able or called upon to embody it. In other words, in the symbol 
everything manifests the spiritual reality, but not everything pertaining to 
the spiritual reality appears embodied In the symbol. The symbol is always 
partial, always imperfect: ‘for our knowledge is imperfect and our prophecy 
is imperfect’ (1 Cor. 13:9). By its very nature the symbol unites dispropor¬ 
tionate realities, the relation of the one to the other always remaining ‘abso¬ 
lutely other.’ However real a symbol may be, however successfully it may 
communicate to us that other reality, its function is not to ‘quench’ our 
thirst, but to intensify it: ‘Grant us that we may more perfectly partake of 
Thee in the never ending day of Thy Kingdom.’ It is not that this or that 
part of ‘this world’—space, time, or matter—be made sacred, but rather that 
everything in it be seen and comprehended as expectation and thirst for its 
complete spiritualization: ‘that God may be all in all’ (1 Cor. 15:28)” (37-8). 

The “symbol presupposes faith, faith of necessity requires the symbol.” 
This is true whether one uses verbal, painted, dramatized or musical symbols. 
Icons are one instance of the understanding that symbolic expression (theol¬ 
ogy) “unites disproportionate realities, the relation of the one to the other 
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always remaining ‘absolutely other.’ However real a symbol may be, however 
successfully it may communicate to us that other reality, its function is not 
to ‘quench’ our thirst, but to intensify it.” 

Even in Protestant circles where Calvinism has had strong influence there 
may be some who would suggest that the kind of “synthesis” exhibited in this 
book and the iconographic understanding that informs the use of “symbol” 
here could help them face the question of the ultimate purpose of their 
rational analyses in theology, on the one hand, and their often angry suspicion 
of all symbols but verbal ones on the other. The meaning of “synthesis” 
beyond the limits of reason—the icon—is the issue. Calvin, given the context 
in which he functioned, may have had good and sufficient reason to resist 
“synthesis” in an environment in which the “Medieval Synthesis” was experi¬ 
enced as oppression. He may have been justified in his protest against “images” 
(icons) at a time and place in which their abuse was the opportunity for the 
illegitimate use of ecclesiastical power to manipulate by means of superstition 
and fear. But people in modern society do not suffer the darkness of “Medieval 
Synthesis.” They suffer, much more, the “paralysis of analysis” and cannot 
“get their act together.” The unity movement of divine “synthesis” could shed 
some light. Nor do people in modern society have their faith turned to fear 
by symbols that are ecclesiastically manipulated (though that can still happen, 
as it did in Jonestown). A bit of wrestling with the nature and function of 
the symbol (a bit of critical iconographic thinking) may free them from slavery 
to the obvious and surface reality to deeper insight into the reality in which 
everything “lives and moves and has its being.” 

There is no good reason why Calvinist Protestants, and perhaps others, 
should not be helped by some serious communication with the understanding 
of those Orthodox thinkers who in this book have expressed themselves in 
the hope that serious “wrestling with God” can be engaged in together. The 
study of this book should not be a matter of ecumenical politeness but of 
spiritual quest and intellectual integrity and honesty. The book is a real con¬ 
tribution to the emerging “synthesis” in the true faith or the faith in truth. Is 
that Orthodoxy? Here a dynamic of the liberation struggle, of which we are 
all a part, might occur. Why not? Perhaps those who understand “synthesis” 
from an Orthodox perspective, and who are acquainted with the temptation 
to idolatry in the use of the symbol because they know iconography, should 
not suffer agony in the ecumenical movement, but ought to find a place of 
mutual joy in the company of those who come from a different but not 
“higher” or “better” place. “Synthesis” is a mandate, and should be a longing, 
for all who confess Jesus to be the Christ. A clear vision of that in which the 
Orthodox rejoice will make their “agony” intelligible to the rest of us. Therein 
lies an invitation. 

This book, dedicated to Metropolitan Philip and authored by writers in 
America and the Church of Antioch, touches on a wide range of subjects. In 
many chapters, a living dialogue with persons beyond the circles of the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches is evident. The excellent chapter on “The Synthesis of Interpre¬ 
tation and Proclamation” by Fr. Paul N. Tarazi is but one illustration that 
the writers are sensitive to and familiar with Protestant and Roman Catholic 
thought. For them “synthesis” implies “dialogue.” No Protestant ought to 
ignore what Fr, Tarazi has to say about proclamation or what others say on 
other topics. There is clear evidence that this book is a serious invitation. It 
is an exercise in ecclesiological hospitality. The invitation should be read. 

Edward M. Huenemann 
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